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HER POINT OF VIEW| 











EPRESENTATIVE DRIGGS of New York has 
introduced a resolution in the House of Rep- 
resentatives directing that a gold medal and the 
thanks of Congress be given Miss Helen Gould 

in recognition of her *‘ patriotic devotion and bounteous 
benevolence.” 

This resolution was introduced by General Joseph 

Wheeler in the last Congress, 

| without result,and there is 

| small chance that it will 

| The Greatness of ever accomplish its purpose. 

Helen Gould || A person receiving the vote 

— of thanks of Congress is 

thereby entitled to the floor 

of the House and the Senate, and prejudice exists in the 
mind of Congres’ against extending this privilege to a 
woman Moreover, it is a distinction Congress invariably 
bestows with most jealous discrimination. But once in 
thirty-five years has it been conferred, and then upon Ad- 
miral Dewey. It was given to Admiral Farragut in 1866, 
and in the interval between this and Dewey's triumph 
the only time it has been persistently sought was on be- 
half of Admiral (then Commodore) Schley for his heroism 
in the relief of Greely. It was decided in this instance, 


however, that, valorous as had been Schley’s achievement, 
it was not of such an exalted degree of merit as to war- 
rant the bestowal of this supreme regard of Congress. 
No one would question the degree of merit of Miss Gould’s 
patriotism. If Congress liked women on its floors, every 
one would wish to see Miss Gould exalted to the last de- 
gree. Still, she gave of what she had—much, but not all; 
for she gave of her wealth, and it is exhaustless. There 
are women who gave more—husband, son, their own life, 
on the battle-field in Cuba. Helen Gould did well. But 
there are others. Congress will remember this. 
@a. 

JUDGE in the Criminal Court of Pittsburg has de- 

livered an opinion as surprising to women as it is im- 
portant. Mrs. Elizabeth Eisenhauer had her busband 
arrested for non-support. The couple had lived together 
for twenty-seven years, but 
home became unendurable 
for Mrs. Eisenhauer, and she 
left it. Her husband would 
not buy her clothing and | 
enough to eat, and finally | 
he struck her because she 
would not appear blithe and gay under this treatment. 
Mrs. Eisenhauer told the court that when she reproached 
her husband with the fact that he had given her but $5 
for clothing in five years, he *‘ had the audacity” to ask 
her what she had done with the $5. Mr. Eisenhauer 
then spoke up in court, and asserted she could have had 
more money if she had asked for it. Still, the judge de- 
clared the opinion that the husband was guilty as 
charged, declaring, ‘‘ A wife doesn’t have to run after a 
man like a beggar for money.” This is doubtless true in 
the theory of the law, but the experience of wives re- 
mains to the contrary notwithstanding. One cannot say 
there are not exceptions, for there are—widows or wives 
with rich fathers. 


ee 
Financial Resources | 
of Wives 


@a. 


HE women of St. Paul are affording practical illustra- 
tion of President Hadley’s claim for the power of so- 
cial ostracism. 

In recommending a remedy for the evil of trusts, Presi- 
dent Hadley has said, ‘* So- 
cial ostracism will serve as 
a remedy for any public 


i 
im Ideal Reform | evil, and I consider it the 


} 2 | 


only effective remedy for 
|| social or commercial evils.” 

Social ostracism, while it 
includes not asking a man to dinner, applied as a means 
of reform would go further and refuse to patronize the 
evil he produces. Thus women in St. Paul are working 

















to secure a pure milk-supply, and by their success sug- 
gest how simply within the power of women is the matter 
of assuring the purity of all food products. 

Legislation in Minnesota was incapable of restraining 
the dishonesty of dairymen, so the members of the Wo- 
man’s Civic League of St. Paul have agreed to insist that 
their milk-dealer show his license. Failing this, they re- 
fuse him patronage, and publish him among all their ac- 
quaintances. Similarly the man who gives evidence of 
having satisfied sanitary requirements in his dairy sells 
his milk and is widely recommended. 

Somebody said, ‘‘ It is sidewalk sentiment that enforces 
laws.” The benefits of pure-food laws are entirely at the 
discretion of the sentiment of women. 


@a. 


Some interesting facts concerning the education of wo- 
men recently appeared, A triumph for the sex, if book- 
learning advances a woman’s kingdom in the world, is 
the incorporation of Barnard College into the educational 
system of Columbia Univer- . 
sity. In the future women z oe : 
graduates from Columbia 

will be subject to the same Women and 
terms as men candidates for Education 

the same degrees. Also, | — 

Prospect Union of Cam- 

bridgeport, one of the leading educational institutions 
for young men of the university city, has been opened to 
women, who are to be admitted on equal terms with men 
to new classes in physiology, materia medica, and for the 
study of Cambridge authors. 

In spite of these incidental gains, it still appears that in 
popular esteem the education of women is of little im- 
portance as compared with that of men. Of $50,000,000 
donated to the cause of education by wealthy individuals 
the past year, only a twenty-fifth part was given to edu- 
cational institutions for women. Even jealous regard of 
men’s rights in education has been lately displayed—that, 
too, by a woman who has donated $28,000,000 to educa- 
tion the past year. Stanford University, magnificently 
sustained by the munificence of a woman, has restricted 
the number of female students to 500 at any one time— 
about one-fifth the total number. This was because wo- 
men were flocking after knowledge in such numbers that 
they threatened to crowd men out entirely. When it isa 
choice between crowding out women and crowding out 
men, why the latter should be given the preference Mrs. 
Stanford would have difficulty in making some women 
understand. Probably the theory is that the men have to 
work for their living, while the women can get married. 
The outcast woman students should think of this, and not 
be rebellious or ungrateful. 

FLtora McDonaLp THoMPsoN. 











CAN WE ELEVATE THE STAGE ?—A4y Sarah Cowell Le Moyne 


HERE are many points concerned in the question 
of elevating the stage. Everybody or everything 
which figures as an element in this result must 
contribute a little, some of them a great «eal per- 

haps, to securing a higher and truer degree of merit and 
interest in dramatic work and its representation 

The dramatists are all wrong. If the dramatists turn 
out the right thing the managers will buy. If there is 
something in it that warrants its purchase it will stand. 
Everybody to-day is looking for a play to produce, and 
no first-class play will go begging. 

The public must be trained. If the messenger of the 
news does not understand it, he will not tell it so that it is 
clear. But he who hears it must also grasp the meaning 
of what is conveyed to him 

The world is old, and truth is as old as the world. To 
get something absolutely new is difficult to the verge of 
impossibility. But there are new ways of saying the old 
things. Elevate the human race to the understanding of 
a new truth, or a new side to the same old eternal truth. 
It is thus with the stage. 

Conditions cannot be forced. And it is not necessary, 
to obtain improvement in matter of the stage and dramat- 
ic composition. Nothing is done worthily, nothing is 
worth the doing, which is not worked out from within. 
If a play have but one moment noble and true, it will tell. 

Many plays are not human, and that is why they are 
rejected. When an author starts in on a play he must 
bend all his energies to it, and stick to what he feels about 
it, and must believe, believe, BELIEVE! That is the way 
to secure something that will carry. 

We all ask for love. But there is other love than that 
of the sixteen-year-old girl for the seventeen-year-old boy. 
There are phases and phases, all with their own vital in- 
terest if they be put by the dramatic writer who feels 
strongly the joys and sorrows of mankind. There should 


be receptivity on the part of writers for the stage, just as 
there is receptivity on the part of the public, which has 
not a little of the child spirit in its willingness to be 
taught. It is ready to be impressed. But by teaching 
the public I do not mean “ letting one’s self down” to it. 

Play your play because it is good. It may be broad 
comedy, even burlesque. If it is based on truth, is telling- 
ly human, you will pack the house with it. Our learned lit- 
erary men think burlesque beneath them. Ido not mean, 
by burlesque, legs and shapely women, nor a broad dash of 
the ‘‘ Tenderloin.” But why can’t some clever man write 
a burlesque which shall make us laugh at ourselves. No 
caricature is a successful one in which some of the linea- 
ments of the person caricatured are not detected. It is 
the same with a burlesque. 

And then for play-writing of the best kind there must 
be preparation. It is to the sterling playwrights that we 
must look for improvement on present conditions in stage 
productions and tone. They are the principal factor in 
the elevation of the stage, as [ said at the start. And Il 
said that they must be earnest, must believe in themselves, 


must invest the truths we have known before with a new - 


form, must be conversant with the ever-varying complex- 
ities of human nature. To be all this and to do all this 
there is imperative need of another thing in them, and 
that is preparation. Everybody wants to do all these 
things right away. I remember a woman who came to 
me once and wanted to “‘ take a few lessons in elocution.” 
And for what,do you suppose? To give recitals at the 
Waldorf and make money! She meant to be coached in 


every intonation, gesture, expression, emphasis, and move- 
ment of a dozen selections, and then proposed to dash 
upon the elocutionary platform and succeed. 

Every author surely needs his measure of prepara- 
Many of the most successful playwrights have been 
One American writer of several suc- 


tion. 
actors themselves. 





cessful plays rehearses everybody with the utmost care, to 
every detail of the ** business” and everything else. But 
he is most open to suggestions. I believe, if the stage- 
carpenter were to offer his view on some point he would 
listen with the most amiable attention. He wants to 
learn all he can, and is wise enough not to teel that ‘‘ he 
knows it all.” Something that he may have overlooked 
may come to the mind of the lowest down of the theatre 
assistants. If it is good, he wants it. 

Nothing proves the rightness of a play but its reception 
by the public. The public knows what it wants bet- 
ter than managers, authors, or actors. Hence the so fre- 
guent occurrence of a play's failure after it has been put 
upon the stage with all due preparation and fitness in 
every material respect. 

But I say now, us I did in the beginning of these few 
remarks on the subject, that it is the dramatists who are 
most to be looked to for the elevation of the stage. The 
manager will take what has the ring of truth and the 
charm of human interest to it; and whatever it is, comedy, 
burlesque, or tragedy, the public will accept it if it amuses. 
The public is susceptible to training, and its fastidious- 
ness and more correct taste in matters of stage presenta- 
tion will be improved by the healthily nourishing effect 
of good pabulum fed to it by the men who purvey to its 
theatrical taste. 

Good actors like to handle fitting réles. There is no 
reason why the best artistic quality, the highest art in 
dramatic composition, should not be secured in plays that 
cannot offend the most rigid rectitude in the spectator of 
them. It is the way the thing is done and the human in- 
terest. Love and truth are as old as the world and hu- 
man life. But they never pall. The generation of to-day 
is new to this old inheritance, and their perceptiveness 
and receptivity are what will make the characteristic 
taste and trend of the day. 




























HE story of Ruth is one of those exquisite 

idyls of love and domestic life which bring 

remote ages close to our hearts. while all the 

splendid incidents of solemn history leave an- 

tiquity at a distance measured by the cen 
turies that have rolled between. It has a distinction 
among these stories. It is the classic instance of a 
friendship between two women. What David and 
Jonathan, Damon and Pythias, are for men, that for 
the other sex are Ruth and Naomi. And—strange 
contradiction to modern flippancy—it is the passion- 
ate love of a gir! for her mother-in-law. 

Whoever, then, would be interested in Ruth must 
learn to take an interest in the elder friend Naomi. 
Nor is this difficult. Through the dimness of cen- 
turies we can still discern one of those personalities 
which sway towards themselvés all who approach 
At atime when personal names meant something she 
bore the name ‘‘ Winsome “ A generation ahead of 
the beautiful Ruth, Naomi had her reign of beauty. 
when in the story she comes to her native city a 
broken-hearted widow, there is a stir of excitement, 
as at the return of one who had been a charmer of all 
bearts Sadness, quietness, strength, these make the 
notes of her life melody; but she has had the rare gift 
of making quiet strength attractive. 

The tale of Naomi is soon told. Driven by famine 
from the land of Judah, she had come with her hus- 
band and two boys to settle in the highlands of Moab. 
Her husband died, and left her with two sons on the 
verge of manhood. All the high hopes of an Israelite 
mother for a posterity in which the Messiah might 
be one must have faded for Naomi when she saw her 
sons seek wives. among a strange people. Thus into 
the life of Naomi came the Moabitess Ruth; she and 
Orpah wedded the two sons of Elimelech. But the 

; daughters of Moab were entering the charmed circle 

of the winsome Israelite: not only did they become 

ge J model wives to the sons, but they united in an over 

r i powering love for the mother. Then the final blow 

came: the two sons died childless. The emigrant, 

= with no links to bind her to the land of her sojourn 
j ing: would return to her home to die. 

ler daughters-in-law escort Naomi on the way, un- 

able to face the thought of parting. Arrived at the 

pass from which the long road is visible descending 

to the Jordan valley, Naomi turns to dismiss the 

young women, with her solemn blessing, and tender 

acknowledgments of their faithfulness to the dead and 

to herself. With sobs the girls protest that they will 

go with her to the land of her own people. Naomi is deeply touched, she had not 

realized how strong an attachment had been ripening in their quiet home life Pathos 

and humor mingle in the words with which she insists upon parting from ber daugh 

ters-in-law: 









Turn again. my daughters why wili ye go with me? have I yet sons in my womb, that they may be 
your husbands? Turn again, my daughters, go your way; for 1 am too old to have an husband If | 
should say, | have hope: if I should even have an hasband to-night, and should also bear sens: would ye 
therefore tarry till they were grown ? would ye therefore stay from having husbands? nay, my daughters; 
for it grieveth me mach for your sakes, for the hand of the Lord is gone forth against me. 


Orpah, with fresh embraces and tears, can bring herself to return to her mother’s house 
and to her god: Ruth suddenly finds born within her a love that knows no home but 
the heart of Naomi. The quietest of women bursts into poetry, and her words are 
still sung amongst us as our song of life-devotion. 


Intreat me not to leave thee, 

And to retarn from foilowing after thee: 
For whither thon goest, 1 will go; 
And where thou lodgest, I will iodge: 
Thy people shail be my people, 

And thy God my God 

Where thou diest, wii I die, 

And there will I be buried 

The Lord do so to me, 

And more also, 

If aught but death part thee and me 


It is the birth-strain of a new life: mother-in-law and daughter-in-law have ceased to 
be, and it is a pair of world-famous friends who descend arm in arm on the road to 
Bethlehem 

They enter the city together; to the one it is filled with memories of youth and hopes 
now blasted, to the other with the novelty and strangeness of a foreign peopie and a 
speech but half understood. The arrival makes a sensation in the rural community; 
youthful grace side by side with faded charms recalling the famous beauty of ten years 
since make a theme for a town’s talk, and the name of Naomi passes from lip tolip. To 
herself the very sound brings irritation: 


Call me not Naomi [ Winsome), call me Mara (Bitter): for the Almighty hath dealt very bitterly with me 
I went ont full, and the Lord hath brought me home again empty: why call ye me Naomi, seeing the Lord 
hath testified against me, and the Almighty hath afflicted me ? 


So Naomi and Ruth, clinging only to each other, plunge into poverty and solitary 
life 

But there is a difference between suffering age and suffering youth. Youth is elastic, 
and must be responsible to the life that is around; in time Ruth begins to take an in- 
terest in the ways of her new world, and to feel a stir of excitement at its great events. 
The story moves forward as the circling year brings the season of harvest. Primitive 
life in the most diverse countries has much in common; if nowhere else, we have learned 
from Lorna Doone what harvest-time can be like in an agricultural community: how the 
homesteads combine, reap each farm in succession, with solemn ceremony and noisy mirth, 
gleaniug women following the reapers with gay laughter, while hours of rest bring the 
common meal and good-fellowship. So Moabite Ruth brings herself at last to join, with 
tremor and diffidence, the Israelite gleaners. None disturb her, and no rural badi- 
nage is directed at her, she moves shyly by herself along the fields. as solitary as in her 
own poor house In due time the great man whose land is being harvested comes down 
to greet the reapers; he notices the solitary gleaner, and is told who she is. Boaz 


The first of a series of papers on the Women of the Bible, each written by an eminent 
American divine, and illustrated by Frank V. Du Mond. The second paper will be 
‘* Sarab,’’ by Rapsi Gustav Gortuell ; and the third, ‘* The Blessed Virgin Mary,’’ by His 
Eminence Caroinat Gipsons. Jn the near future will follow papers by Rev. Dr. HENRY 
Van Dyke, Rev. Dr. Newett Dwicut HILus, and others. 








at once steps up and speaks to the shrinking stranger, 
bidding her on no account quit his fields, but remain 
among his maidens and refresh herself at his feasts. 
When Ruth expresses her astonishment at the conde- 
scension, Boaz lets her know how he has heard of her 
loving care for her mother-in-law and her preference 
of Israel to Moab: 


The Lord recompense thy work, and a full reward be given thee 
of the Lord, the God of Israel, ander whose wings thou art come 
to take refuge. 


Ruths heart is full, for she has heard a word of 
kindness in the solitude of a strange land. And the 
kindness continues. At the mid-day meal she finds 
herself called to the head of the board; Boaz does her 
the bonors of the table and the two dip into the 
vinegar together, all the rest follow the lead of Boaz, 
and dainties are pressed upon Ruth from all sides. 
Her only trouble is the thought that she is enjoying 
herself apart from her friend; and—most pardonable 
of thefts—she secretes some of the dainties to bring 
to the elder woman in ber chill poverty at home. 
Through the afternoon she is making a fortune in 
barley gleanings, for at a word from Boaz the reapers 
continue accidents by which she profits. Then she 
hurries home to Naomi, who eats the parched corn, 
and listens sympathetically as her younger friend de- 
scribes her day of triumph. But for Naomi herself 
there is a surprise, as the story ends with the name of 
Boaz; she recognizes a kinsman of her husband, and 
begins to see gleams of what might be for Ruth. 

The story passes into a phase of life widely sun- 
dered from modern customs and sentiment; a phase 
of life touched in the narrative with the utmost deli- 
cacy. A deep principle pervading the constitution of 
Israel was care for the preservation of families. Hence 






the curious ‘‘ levirate law”: where a husband had died Se ne 
without issue, the nearest brother-in-law (levir) might a. Me. ; 
be called upon by the widow to perform for her all the a ie +> 






duties of a husband,and raise up seed for the de- 
ceased. Here, however, there is no brother-in-law 
uvailable; both the sons of Elimelech were dead. But 
round the strict letter of the law had grown up the 
more elastic ‘‘custom of goel”: the nearest of kin 
had a general duty to act as ‘* redeemer ” (goel) for the 
unfortunate, avenging their death or relieving their 
distress. If there was no law to help Ruth, might 
not something be made out of the custom of kinship? 
Naomi ponders while Ruth is gleaning through the 
days of barley harvest, and by the end of the season 
she has her bold plan. No false delicacy is allowed by Ruth to interfere; it is not for 
the Moabite stranger to question the customs of Israel; moreover, innocence is most tri- 
umphant when it can maintain its purity in equivocal circumstances. When the time 
comes Ruth is ready to play her part. 

The joyous festivities of harvest-home have run their course, and at the end each rev- 
eller, wherever he finds himself, lies down to sleep in the genial night air. Ruth, 
closely veiled, steals through the darkness to the place where Boaz is reposing, his head 
on a heap of barley. She softly lays herself at his feet. Boaz awakens, startled; the 
sweet voice which had thrilled him with its foreign accents all through the days of 
gleaning is heard: - 


I am Ruth, thine handmaid: spread therefore thy skirt over thine handmaid; for thou art a near kins- 
man. 


It is the last word which is to convey Naomi's hint to Boaz; his heart catches it in a 
moment. But his first thought is for the innocent young woman before him. He 
speaks tender words; then addresses himself to the task of getting Ruth away before 
the least breath of scandal can touch her. As she is leaving, another kind thought oc 
curs to him; he has marked the pious frauds of the affectionate girl at the harvesting- 
meets, and now shakes into her lap six measures of barley, that she may not go empty 
to her mother-in-law. Ruth arrives at the cottage while there is still not light enough 
for recoguition; when she tells her tale Naomi knows that her scheme is successful: 
**The man will not rest, until he have finished the thing this day.” 

The scene changes to morning and the city gate—the place of exchange and law busi- 
ness in primitive life. Here Boaz is to play his part. It is easy to see how Boaz from 
the first has been smitten with the charms of the gleaner—the eternal attractions of 
youth arrayed in their piquancy of foreign ways and speech. But Boaz is a grand 
seigneur, Ruth a daughter of a race excluded from the congregation of the Lord; Boaz 
is advanced in years, Ruth just fit to mingle with his handmaidens. Dalliance between 
the two might have been overlooked, but honorable marriage the public opinion of the 
age would never entertain. Boaz must scheme in order to get himself compelled to do 
the thing which is nearest his heart. He has seized Naomi’'s idea, but even the custom 
of kinship needs stretching, for he knows that there is a kinsman nearer to Elimelech’s 
family than himself. 

The great landholder has come down to the gate in the early morning; as soon as 
this nearest to kin of Elimelech appears, Boaz salutes and detains him. Bystanders 
see that there is business between two of the city nobles, and linger to look on. Ten 
chief men of the city are in succession saluted and detained, to act as assessors in an 
affair of importance. Then Boaz opens the hazardous proceedings: 


And he said unto the near kinsman, Naomi, that is come again out of the country of Moab, selleth the 
parcel of land, which was our brother Elimelech’s: and I thought to disclose it unto thee, saying, Buy it be- 
fore them that sit here, and before the elders of my people. If thou wilt redeem it, redeem it: but if thou 
wilt not redeem it, then tell me, that I may know: for there is none to redeem it beside thee; and I am 
after thee. 


To the dismay of Boaz, the next of kin at once answers that he will redeem the land 
Boaz is driven to his master-stroke: 


Then said Boaz, What day thou buyest the field of the hand of Naomi, thon must buy it alse of Rath the 
Moabitess, the wife of the dead, to raise np the name of the dead upon his inheritance. 


This is audacity indeed. Boaz is purposely confusing the strict ‘‘levirate law” with the 
vague custom of kinship, trusting to the hurry of the moment to hide the weakness 
(Continued on page 149.) 
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“*NOBODY KNOWS HOW "LONESOME I AM.’” 


HIS is the first time I have ever told a soul about 

it. I don’t know but I ought to have told before. 

I s’pose I haven't been honest, but I always won- 

dered if it wouldn’t do Susan Jane harm for me 

to tell; if she wouldn't feel dreadful hurt because 
I did it, and if Calvin Adams wouldn't be led to think 
that she had been talkin’ about him to me, and think 
leas of her because of that. I think he was always inclined 
to be rather suspicious and jealous, and if he thought 
there had been any connivance about getting him back, he 
might never feel the same toward her. Anyway, I made 
up my mind to keep it to myself, though it didn’t seem 
quite honest, and as far as J was concerned I didn’t care 
who knew it. I wouldn't tell it now, if Susan Jane hadn't 
gone away so far to live, and it ain’t noways likely you'll 
ever see her. But I don’t see what harm it can do 
now. 

Susan Jane has been married a year, and she wasn’t 
young when she was married. I won't say how old she 
was; it ain't anybody's business, and women folks ought 
to stand by each other a little; and it wasn’t her fault 
that she hadn't ever got married. She was a real pretty 
girl, and would have had plenty of chances if it hadn't 
been for her mother’s bein’ out of her mind for years 
and Susan Jane bein’ such a good, faithful daughter, an’ 
not willin’ to leave her mother for anybody. Calvin 
Adams wanted her bad enough. I used to pity Susan 


Jane, and I used to pity Calvin, But I couldn't see any 
way out of the difficulty for either of ‘em. Susan Jane 
couldn’t and wouldn’t leave her mother, and 1 knew her 
well enough to know that she would never marry and take 
her husband home, her mother bein’ as she was. It 
wouldn't have been right for more reasons than one. Her 
mother was melancholy, and thought she had committed 
some awful sin, she didn’t rightly know what; and she 
used to set and cry over it day in and out, poor thing! 

never went in there but she was takin’on so it was 
*nough to break your heart, and you couldn’t reason her 
out of it. The more you talked the worse she thought 
she’d been. Poor Susan Jane had a terrible life, especinl- 
ly after her father died and all the care came on her. 
She hadn’t means enough to hire help. 

Well, a year ago last December—two days after Christ- 
mas— Susan Jane’s mother died, and it was a happy 
release, and I don’t doubt the poor soul found out there 
was balm enough in Gilead for all her trouble at last. 
But Susan Jane seemed to feel just as bad as if her mo- 
ther had been the greatest comfort to her that ever was, 
instead of such a constant care; and she actually grew 
thinner, instead of pickin’ up, as I thought she would. 
One day in January she came into my house—I lived 
next door—and sat down and cried so that I begun to fear 
she was going to be like her mother. 

“Nobody knows how lonesome I am,” she said—“ no- 


PANES VALENTIN 
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body knows. You don’t know anything about it, with 
your husband and your children, and your sister living 
with you too. But just think of me, just think of me, 
all alone in this great world.” 

Then she would sob so pitiful like, it was all 1 could do 
not to keep her company. 

“T tell you what it is, Susan Jane, you must get mar- 
ried now,” said 1 at last. ‘* There’s nothing in the world 
to hinder.” 

But she sobbed harder than ever. 
know! you don't know!” said she. 

“ What do you mean by that?” said I. 

It was a long time before I could get anything out of 
her, but finally I found out it was something about Cal- 
vin Adams. She wouldn't say much; she wasn’t the kind 
to own up she was in love with any man, unless she was 
goin’ with him regular; she was dreadful proud spirited, 
but I found out as well as I wanted to that her heart 
was about broke when Calvin Adams went to Colorado, 
and she wouldn't marry nobody else if she died an old 


“Oh, you don’t 


**Calvin he never spoke to me that last time I see him 
at meetin’ before he went away,”’ said she. 

**That was because he thought you ought to leave your 
mother and go with him. Men are always jest as selfish 
as that,” said I. 

**He never asked me to go with him, an’ I ‘ain't no rea- 
son to think it was that at all,” said Susan Jane, dryin’ her 
eyes kind of defiant like. 

“ Calvin Adams wa’n’t one to ask where he knew he’d 
get the mitten,” said I. 

** Well, he had said something to me about he supposed I 
wouldn’t feel as if I could leave my mother, that time when 
Sarah Gibbs and the Holmeses went on that excursion to 
Washington for twenty-five dollars, and I said no, I never 
would, and he knew well cnough what I meant, I sup- 
pose,” said Susan Jane; “ but I ain't goin’ to say he asked 
me to have him, because he didn’t. I shouldn’t be a mite 
surprised if he was married out there.” 

. aaa to me we should have heard,if he had,” 
said I. 

**I don't see how; he ‘ain't got any folks left here,” said 
Susan Jane. 

Then she rose up to go. ‘I feel real ashamed I give 
way so,” sui she. *‘‘1 don't know what possessed me. I 
s’pose I shall get used to livin’ alone after a while, and it 
won't seem so bad. It ain’t no worse for me than for 
home an’ enough to eat, an’ 
1 ought to be thankful, an’ | am.” 

I felt real sorry for Susan Jane when I watched her go 
down the street all alone, with her shoulders kind of 
thrown back under her shawl, as if she had made up her 
mind to stan’ up straight, whatever happened. She had 
plenty of grit, and that made me pity her more when she 
broke down. A woman that’s cryin’ out she’s hurt 
all the time don’t get half so much sympathy when she is 
hurt. I thought to myself that she was to be pitied—no- 
thin’ to look forward to but livin’ alone an’ dyin’ alone, 
without anybody to feel any particular interest—and then 
I thought how thankful I ought to be because I had such a 
different lot, and then I felt kind of mean for bein’ thank- 
ful. I put on my shawl and head-tie to rum down to the 
store and buy a little piece of codfish to cream up for a 
relish for supper, and all the way I was thinkin’ about 
Susan Jane, and wishin’ I could do something or other for 
her. I wondered if Calvin Adams had ever got married. 
Ezra Scott, who keeps the store, was all alone in there, 
and after I had bought the codfish we were talkin’ about 
the weather. Ezra Scott is a pleasant, sociable man, and 
it suddenly occurred to me that he might know, if I could 
lead up to it in any way. I didn’t want to ask him right 
out. So I sort of branched out from the weather—we had 
been sayin’ how cold it was. 

‘I don't suppose it’s any where near as cold here as it is 
in some places,” said I. 

“No, | s’pose it ain’t,” said he, pickin’ up a raisin out 
of a box on the counter and eatin’ it. ‘* Not near as cold 
as it is in Greenland nor Siberia.” 

**I don’t s’pose it’s near as cold as it is in some parts of 
our own country,” said I. *‘I s’pose it’s colder in Colo- 
rado?” 

** Guess it is,” said Ezra Scott. 

**Speukin’ about Colorado,” said I, kind of easy, 
“wasn’t that where Calvin Adams; that used to work 
for you, went?” 

“ Yes, it was,” said he, takin’ another raisin. 

“I s’pose you hear from him?” 

**I ain't heard from him sence the first year he went 
out there,” said he. ‘‘Guess he shook the dust of this 
place off his feet.” 

** Well, I dare say he’s got married an’ settled down out 
there,” said I, workin’ my way out of the store. 

‘*Dare say,” said Ezra Scott, an’ I wa’n’t a mite wiser 
for all my maneeuvring. I saw Ezra Scott didn’t know 
any more about it than I did. 

I was goin’ out of the store when I caught sight of 
something on the counter, and I stopped short. ‘“‘I de- 
clare, if you ’ain’t got your valentines in!” said I. 

Ezra Scott came loungin’ along behind the counter to 
where I was. ‘ Yes,” said he; “‘ have to have ’em in in 
season. Got a pretty lot this year, though valentines ain’t 
sought after as they were when you an’ I were young.” 

**T remember when I set considerable store by 'em,” 
said I, kind of laughin’. I remembered when Ezra Scott 
had sent me one— the handsomest one in the store. 
It was his father’s store then, before I was married, and I 
wondered if he remembered. Well, he got a real nice 
wife, full as good a one as I would have made him. 

I stood fingerin’ over those valentines, when all of a 
sudden something occurred to me. I took up one—real 
pretty, embossed paper with a wreath of roses, and a 
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couple under a white dove, with a fall of lace and a senti- 
ment that was real appropriate. ‘‘How much is this 
one?” said I. 

Ezra Scott took it up and looked at it. ‘‘Oh, twenty- 
five cents, | guess,” said he. Now that valentine was 
worth fifty cents if it was worth anything. I guess he 
was thinking of that old one he sent me when I was a 
girl. ‘ Well, I'll take it,” said I 

When I got out of that store, 1 declare I thought to 
myself I didn’t know but I was luny! I wondered what 
Henry my husband, what my eldest daughter Eliza, and 
what my sister Maria—what they would say to me if they 
knew what I was going todo. And I thought I didn’t know 
what Susan Jane would say. But I did it. That night, after 
all the folks had gone to bed, I went down stuirs real still, 
and I got out the pen and ink, and I wrote on that valen- 
tine real fine in one corner, ‘‘ From an old friend and 
schoolmate.” Then I read over-the sentiment, which 
was real appropriate: 


Though distances our hearts may sever, 
Though you may doubt my truth, 

My love is thine, sweetheart, forever, 
As in the hour of youth. 


I don’t see how the sentiment happened to be so appro- 
riate. 
" Then I did up the valentine, and sealed and directed it, 
and I had to direct it in a dreadful funny fashion, because 
all I knew was that Calvin lived in nver, Colorado, 
and I didn’t kuow any street nor number. So I directed 
it in this way: ‘‘Mr. Calvin Adams, who used to live in 
East Brookville, Mass., and tend store for Ezra Scott 
when he was a young man, whose father was named 
Adoniram, and who lost a sister by the name of Hannah 
Ann, and a brother named George Henry, who was drown- 
ed in the pond when he was ten years old. Denver, Colo- 
rado.” 

It about covered up the envelope, but I thought if he 
was there he would get it. Then the next morning I 
made an errand down to the post-office and sent it. Af- 
ter it was gone I kept considerin’ : S’pose he was married, 
what would he think? And s’pose he wasn’t, how would 
he pitch on Susan Jane as the one that sent it? But I 
reasoned it out in this way: if he didn’t pitch on her, it 
would show pretty conclusive that he wasn’t still thinkin’ 
of her; and if he wasn't, of course that settled it. And 
I thought if he was married, and his wife did take him to 
task for havin’ a valentine, and he bad as much grit as he 
used to have, I'd risk him. 

Well, it wasn't much longer than just time enough 
for a letter to get to Denver and have an answer, as I 
reckoned it, before 1 was settin’ at my window one after- 
noon just before sundown, when I see him walkin’ past. 
I knew him in a minute, in spite of all those years be- 
tween. He was dressed real nice and he carried a cane, 
and he held his head back, and walked with a kind of 
hitch back of his shoulders just the way he used to, and 
he was headed straight for Susan Jane's. 

Well, the next afternoon Susan Jane came over, and [ 
saw in a minute what had happened. She kept braidin’ 
the fringe of her shawl, and colorin’ up, an’ lookin’ at me, 
and openin’ her mouth to speak, but not quite fetchin’ it, 
and tryin’ to make out that she didn’t want to say any- 
thing. Then | helped her out. 

wf see somebody goin’ by just before sundown last 
night,” said I, kind of sly. 

** Yes; it was Calvin Adams,” said she, in a little thin, 
shaky voice, lookin’ out of the window. 

** Oh!” said I. 

She waited a minute, and kind of caught her breath; 
then it all came out. She said she was goin’ to be married 
right away. She said she wanted to have a little more 
time to get ready, that it seemed dreadful sudden, and not 
quite proper nor becomin’, and she hadn't one nice dress 
but ber black silk that she’d had fifteen years that August, 
and the skirt needed makin’ over; but Calvin couldn’t stay 
away from his business, and he said she could get a new 
black silk out there, and wear her old one for common. 
She said that Calvin had never got married all that time, 
and she guessed he had always thought a good deal of 
her. And she wasn’t goin’ to take any of her furniture out 
to Denver except the little things, such as china and tidies 
and her glass shade of wax flowers she made when she 
was a girl—Susan Jane has always done a good deal of 
fancy-work. 

I must say I was tickled most to pieces, thinkin’ I 
had brought it all about; but I couldn’t quite understand 
why Susan Jane seemed so sober. She acted as if she 
was happy, and yet as if something troubled her. Final- 
ly she told me. 
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“I'm dreadful troubled, Amanda,” said she, ‘‘and I 
wan t your advice.” 

** Why, what is it?” said I, feelin’ sort of scared, for I 
had a suspicion it was something about that valentine; 
and so it was. 

Susan Jane begun to cry. “ He says I sent him a valen- 
tine, and that it made him come home,” said she; ‘‘and I 
didn’t, and I’ve told him so over and over, and he just 
laughs and says I'm too modest to own it; and he won't 
believe me, anyhow, and I don’t know what to do!” 

I sat like a rock when that came out. 

** Oh, Amanda, what shall I do? He won’t believe me, 
anyhow,” said she. 

**I don’t see as there’s much you can do,” said I, ‘* but 
say you didn’t, as long as you didn’t.” 

** But Ido, and he won't believe me,” said she; and she 
sobbed right out. 

** Well, I don’t see how you are to blame for that,” 
said I. 

‘*I wish I had sent him the valentine,” said she ; 
**though it seems to me it would have been a dreadful 
immodest thing to do, and I can’t feel right by the one 
that did it, whoever she is; but he’d be right in believin’ 
it if I had sent it, but I didn’t, and he won't believe it. 
What would you advise me to do, Amanda?” 

**T don’t see anything to do but let him continue in his 
unbelief,” said 1; and I didn’t, though my conscience has 
troubled me ever since. 

But, after all, mebbe we’d ought to let our consciences 
trouble us a little for the sakes of our friends, and I don’t 
know as I could have done much different. It wasn’t so 
much a question of makin’ Calvin Adams believe her as 
of makin’ him disbelieve himself. He'd set his heart on 
his own interpretation of it,and he wasn’t goin’ to be 
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shaken out of it. He was that kind of a man; but he is 
real good and steady, and he’ll make Susan Jane happy. 

Well, she acted on my advice; she had to; and they got 
married and went to Colorado; and the night before they 
went I heard him with my own ears jokin’ her about 
sendin’ that valentine; and she sort of smiled, and said she 
didn’t, but she didn’t act much distressed. 

**She won’t own to it,”said Calvin Adams. Then he 
turned tome. ‘‘ Did you ever know a woman that would 
own up to anything of that kind?” said he, laughing 
real knowingly. 

“No,” sai ¥ **T never did.” 


A PLEA FOR THE SMALL BOY 


N Harper's Bazar there was printed recently a story 
of a small boy and his elder sister. To entertain 
some guests at dinner the latter gave, in the boy’s 
presence, an exaggerated description of the contents 
of his pockets, at Ge laugh went round the board 
at his expense. The boy squirmed, but said nothing. In 
a day or two, however, each one of the guests received a 
note from him,describing, with a detail that savored strong- 
ly of truth, the heterogeneous collection that littered his 
sister's top bureau drawer. The boy's revenge was com- 
plete and proper, and every boy-lover who read it enjoyed 
the discomfiture of one of his persecutors. For boys are 
persecuted, reviled, misunderstood, and altogether badly 
treated! 
' Of the wrongs of the boy from ten to fifteen years old 
sing 
He is uncouth, awkward, lawless in speech and manner, 
dirty of hand often and tousled of hair, cocky, insulting, 
full of braggadocio—but all this is the rough outside; be- 
neath there beats a tender heart that gets many a needless 
wrench and blow from the thoughtless multitude. He 
has rights, but few respect them; he has feelings, but 
they are ignored; ambitions, but, alas! they are not en- 
couraged as they should be. 

A boy of thirteen drummed idly on a window-pane the 
other day before he said, apropos of nothing, ‘‘I wish 
folks in the street cars would give me time to get up and 
give them a seat.” A moment later the whole story 
came out of how, the day before, two ladies had entered a 
car where the boy was, and before he could rise to offer 
his place one of them pounced upon him with a ‘* Here, 
little boy, get right up and give your place to this lady.” 
** Just as if,” said the boy, in telling the story, ‘‘1 didn’t 
know enough to do it myself. Everybody in the car took 
me fora know-nothing.” And only the sympathetic boy- 
lover who listened could appreciate how much of morti- 
fication and embarrassment was behind the tale. 

Sometimes the boys are wronged in their own house 
holds. Pitiless snips of sisters ise the iron into their 
souls over and over again. Parents, too, with most repre- 
hensible disregard of their boys’ feelings, wound them 
many times unnecessarily. ‘‘ Edith should have been the 
boy of our family,” said a mother the other day, as she 
was presenting her boy and girl to an old friend. ‘‘ Al- 
though a year younger, you see she is larger, and I real- 
ly think she is more fond of athletics than Jack.” Poor 

ack smiled a sickly little smile, and pretty soon left the 
room. It was the next morning before he burst out to 
his mother, almost with a sob: **It was awful to have 
you tell that lady yesterday that I wasn’t like a boy. I 
couldn't get to sleep last night thinking about it.” 

It is not often that the boy cries out when he is hurt. 
He will toss the blow off with a laugh or a jeer, and 
those who do not look below the surface say that he is 
heartless, and that nothing can impress him. He is not 
heartless, and much impresses him. Try him with a bit of 
courtesy, treat him a little more as an equal, pay him the 
deference due to a fellow-creature, and see how quickly 
he will respond. He is tired of being ousted from every 
vantage-point that he has rightfully gained, in order that 
it may be handed over to some slothful adult who has not 
the slightest claim to it. The head piece of shad and the 
tail cut of the porter-house are his portions at the table, 
and this allotment represents fortune’s usual attitude to 
him. Yeta boy is full of most lovable traits, if he is only 
encouraged, and be is so amusing with his wrongs that 
one laughs at him while the eyes moisten. Did you ever 
notice, for example, a boy to whom the first glimmer 
of what personal cleanliness means, has come? Some 
chit of a girl has shaken her curls at him, and he has an 
idea of bracing up to receive the next shake. He in- 
creases his area of face-washing to include the oval 
of chin and brow, though the district of neck and ears 
is still unexplored. A clean collar is the next concession 
to those flaunting curls, and then he feels that he is 
a Beau Brummiel indeed. If you love the boy, now is 
the time to show it. Don’t cut. him to the quick with 
n sarcastic remark, as a stupid teacher did not ten 
days ago, ‘that boys seem to think a clean collar looks 
whitest when put against a dirty neck”—pointing her 
words with a steady look at the luckless lad who invited 
her irony. How that speech will live with that boy! 
Over and over again in the years to come it will stab al- 
most as it did the day it was uttered. 

Remember that the next time you return to the house 
ona rainy afternoon and find the boys of the block enact 
ing that pastoral piece *‘ Robbing the Deadwood Coach,” 
in your front parlor. It is hard on the furniture, and your 
sofa cushions of lace and brocade are not bettered by 
being tossed about for mail-bags, but keep your temper 
and look a moment at those earnest, breathless fellows in 
shirt sleeves, aiming improvised rifles with the tense 
watchfulness of the trained sharpshooter, and see how 
real it is to them before you speak! *‘‘ We had to come in 
here, mother,” your oldest boy will say, apologetically, 
** because it is the only room big enough to swoop down 
upon the coach in”—while the other boys will stand 
silent, each one gauging your next movement by his own 
home experience. A little courteous tact will save the 
situation—and the furniture—and years hence,when you 
are no longer living perhaps, your sons will recall that 
scene with eye-brimming gratitude. 

It does not need the new science—paidology, child study 
—that everybody has gone daft over, to understand a boy. 
Sympathize with him, and you will love him and give him 
your confidence, which he will soon merit if he does not at 
the beginning. Then the great largess and the inestimable 
privilege of admittance to a boy’s world will be yours. 

M. H. W. 
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MISS jOHNSTON’S LATEST BOOK 


HERE is not much danger, in these 
days of hot competition in the pub- 
lishing business, that a genius will 
go long neglected. It was only in 
the days when publishers were few 
and far between that manuscripts 
such as Jane Eyre went begging. 
You may quote against me the fall. 
ure of David Harum to meet with 
instant appreciation, but that is one 
of the exceptions that prove the 

Nowadays a publisher looks as engerly over the 
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manuscript of a new writer as he does over that of one 


who has already “arrived.” Indeed, I may say with al- 
most greater eagerness, for there are certain pleasures that 
have substantial rewards which go with the discovery of 
. new light in the literary world. There is more rejoicing 
in the house of the publisher over the one that is newly 
found than over the ninety-and-nine that bave already 
been discovered 

For these reasons Miss Mary Johnston did not wait any 
longer than it took to have her manuscript read before it 
was accepted. Her first book bore the very atiractive 
title Prisoners of hope. It was not only a remarkable 
story for a new writer, but a remarkable story for even a 
practised hand. It was not without faults, but they were 
not serious, and there are fewer in her latest novel, Zo 
Have and to Hold, recently published by Houghton, Mif- 
flin, & Co. To my mind, Miss Johnston's story is easily 
the peer of either of the successful historical novels of the 
hour. Her style is more virile than that of many of her 
masculine fellow-craftsmen, and she is not as diffuse as 
they are. There are a dash and a go about her story that 
keep the reader in a constant state of excitement. She is 
not quite as sentimental as some of her rivals; perhaps 
it would be better if she were. She is even a little more 
so in her first story, for in that there is perhaps a stronger 
love interest 

To Hace and to Hold is a sort of colonial ‘*‘ Taming of 
the Shrew This shrew is not a shrew by nature, but 
rather by accident, vor is this Petruchio as bent upon 
taming as is Shakspere’s hero. It has been years since I 
have read so brilliant a beginning as that of this story, or 
one that has piqued my curiosity to a keener point. | The 
scene is laid in Virginia in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century. A ship-load of English peasant girls has 
just arrived to supply the colonial matrimonial market 
Che price of cach girl was a hundred and twenty pounds 
The competition was high, for the supply of 
wives seldom equalled the demand. Among the girls 
was one who, though with them, was not of them. She 
hore the name of a serving-maid, but she was a lady of 
title and estates, who had fled from England to escape a 
hated suitor, a nobleman high in the king’s favor, and 
whose suit was backed by his Majesty. Fortunately for 
her, the man who paid his tobacco for her was a gentle- 
man, and recognized the fact that she was a lady. The 
scene of their arrival at his house after the marriage is 
capital, in some respects one of the best in the book.| He 
has already. fallen a victim to her beauty, but she looks at 
him with cold, fathomless eyes. ‘* You are but the hand 
ut which I caught to draw myself from a pit that had 
been digged for me,” she tells co bridegroom, and kneels 
at his feet, adding: *‘ I am quite at your mercy. Iam en- 
tirely friendiess, entirely alone. I appeal to your gener- 
osity, to your honor—” He went to her and took her by 
the hand. 

‘*Tam a gentleman, madam,” he said. ‘“ You need have 
no fear of me. I pray you to arise.” She arose, but did 
not speak It grows late, and you must be weary,” he 
continued. “ Your room is yonder. I trust that you will 
sleep well. Good-night.” 

He bowed low, and she curtsied to him. 
she said 

It is not long before the king's favorite, the handsome 
but wicked Lord Carnal, arrives in Virginia in search of 
his lost lady-love. You can imagine the opportunities 
for a novelist in this situation, 

Every page of this story suggests a play, and I was not 
surprised to hear that Miss Feasts wrote it with the 
stage in mind. It is already being dramatized, and more 
than one “‘ star” of the theatrical easement is looking at 
it with longing eyes 

Miss Johnston ig a young woman; she was thirty last 
November. She was born and “ raised,” as they say in 
the South, in Virginia, but she hves at present in Birming. 
ham, Alabama. Her mother died about ten years ago, 
since when she has had charge of a large family of bro- 
thers and sisters. ‘Il am a busy woman,” she wrote to a 
friend, ‘‘ with many interests and responsibilities, and 
frail health, and my writing is largely in the nature of 
fancy-work, to be picked up at odd moments when no- 
thing more pressing engages my attention.” How many 
of us would find it hard to do such fancy-work? 


of tobacco 


**Good-night,” 


he very successful novel Red Pottage has been drama- 
tized, and will be acted in this country and in England 
before long. It will probably see the light of the stage 
here first, for England is not taking much interest in the 
local drama at present. Its eyes are on the theatre of war, 
where tragedies are being enacted every day. 
JEANNETTE L. GILDER. 
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EVENTS IN THE MUSICAL WORLD 


HE Metropolitan Opera House, hold- 
im ©6ing the attention of multitudes at 
every performance, might be de- 
scribed as the hub of the musical 
wheel in New York; Carnegie 
Hall, with its almost nightly or- 
chestral and vocal concerts, the 
rim; and the spokes are represent- 
ed in the morning, high noon, and 
afternoon concerts occurring at 
Mendelssohn Hall, the Waldorf- 
Astoria ball- room, and the concert- room at Sherry’s. 
The Bagby musicales, now practically regarded as a neces- 
sary midwinter function, have just ended, but in their 
place we have the Bispham concerts, where one is always 
sure of hearing at least one exquisitely rendered Brahms 
or Schubert number, Waiter Damrosch’s dissertations on 
Wagnerian mythology, and thoughtful musical talks by 
Henry E. Krehbiel and others. 

Among the important song recitals are those by Anton 
von Rooy, whose rendering of German Lieder is beyond 
praise, and the delightful singing together of Madame 
Nordica and Frau Schumann-Heink. Marie Brema has 
returned to America for her share in the winter's laurels, 
and is taking her welcome at the hands of New York, 
which holds her in high esteem, and Plangon “ the mag- 
nificent” is planning a series of concerts to take place 
s00n 

Instrumental performances have included the regular 
Philharmonic Concert, the Boston Symphony Society's 
several séances, and the concerts by Victor Herbert's Pitts- 
burg orchestra. The vim of the last-named comparatively 
young leader is directing a deal of attention to the work 
of the excellent body of musicians under his direction, 
Besides these large organizations of instrumentalists, the 
Kneisel quartette is here giving delightful bits of Beet- 
hoven, a master rarely so well interpreted as by these 
musicians. The amber. :rowned genius Paderewski has 
just left us, but Petchnikoff, that most delightful artist, 
who, after his first performance at an early Philharmonic 
evening, immediately took rank as the greatest violinist 
who has visited America in the last decade, remains. He 
is about to begin a course of special recitals. Professor 
Lud wig Breitner’s piano-forte playing at the Boston Sym- 
phony Concerts was a scholarly revelation of refinement 
and masterly reading to those who previously had known 
him only through his European reputation 

Since the first concert of the last-named society there 
has been a growing inquiry into the value of the work of 
Ruben Goldmark, whose new composition for the or- 
chestra, ‘‘ Hinwatha,” was given its first hearing upon 
that occasion. Later, the Philharmonic Society presented 
** Prometheus,” an earlier composition by the same author, 
and comment has been warm with prophecy concernin 
the future out put of the young musician, who, constraine 
by ill health, resides in the Southwest, where he is at the 
head of a local conservatory of music. Longfellow’s story, 
which furnishes the title for Mr. Goldmark’s composition, 
seems to be attracting considerable attention among the 
younger musicians. Besides the new instrumental work 
recently heard in New York, a cantata bearing the same 
name has just sprung into favor in England. The com- 
poser of the vocal composition is 8. Coleridge Taylor; his 
residence, West Africa. The tenor solo in Mr. Taylor's 
work was introduced in England by Edward Lloyd, and 
has been sung in New York by Mr. Hallam at a recent 
Petchnikoff concert. Neither of the new works seems to 
have embodied marked Indian melodies. 

Operatic events of splendid interest have crowded 
hard on the heels of one another during the month just 
passed. The first of these to take place was the debut 
of Madame Emma Eames as Aida. The singer scored a 
decided triumph pictorinlly, and although she transform- 
ed Verdi's dusky heroine into a very gentle barbarian, her 
work as a whole was witching enough to dull the con- 
sciousness of the absence of dramatic force for which 
music and character call. No more picturesque person- 
ality is likely to be seen in Aida than that presented by 
Madame Eames. Her draperies are of clinging crépe, of 
those mystic, indeseribable blue and green shades that 
tinge the landscape of the Nile at twilight. Her own 
coloring is that of Cleopatra as portrayed by Sara Bern- 
hardt, who forwarded her receipts for the make-up to the 
American singer. Recently Schumann-Heink has appeared 
as Fides, and thereby has scored one of the triumphs of 
the season. Her dramatic feeling and superb voice, her 
wonderfully clean articulation and perfect authority, 
make her at all times delightful. Her rendering of the 
celebrated air ‘‘ Ah, mon fils!” is likely to set a standard 
for future singers. For Madame Sembrich’s especial 
vocalism Mr. Grau revived *‘ Don Pasquale,” for the first 
time, they say, inaquarterofacentury. Pini-Corsi made 
his first bow in this quaint work of Donizetti's, and proves 
to be one of the best comedians seen in late years. 

Mile. Ternina, to all intents and purposes a new Briinn- 
hilde in New York, is deservedly attracting much praise. 
Her reading is spirited and fresh, rather than broad, and 
her voice is unusually even and true. Associated with 
her upon the occasion of her reappearance in the metrop- 
olis was Madame Gadski, whose Sieglinde is one of the 
most tender and charming performances of this character 
that have been seen. Apa STERLING. 
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CURRENT QUESTIONS OF ART 


GRATIFYING activity iv art marks 
the beginning of 1900. We have 
had the seventy-fifth exhibition of 
the Academy of Design; the maid- 
en exhibition of the newly found- 
ed Society of Miniature Painters; 
an exhibition of sculpture and one 
of the Society of Mural Painters 
at the National Arts Club; exhibi- 
tions at the Union League and 
Democratic clubs; the usual annu- 

al exhibition of portraits by the French artists Chartran 

and Madrazo; and exhibitions of the works of individual 
artists, such as F. Hopkinson Smith, Henry W. Ranger, 

Childe Hassam, and Henry Mosler. 

The show of the veteran academy, with its three-quar 
ters of a century growth, was a remarkably live and satis 
factory one. It was held in the Fine Arts Building, and 
did not suffer from the comparison with the exhibitions of 
the Society of American Artists,which are always held in 
these fine galleries. The uniform excellence of the show 
was the thing most felt. The regular frequenters of the 
academy’s exhibitions in its long-time home at the corner 
of Twenty-third Street and Fourth Avenue had learned 
to expect an almost unforgivable proportion of mediocre, 
nay—positively bad—canvases. Tie absence of such in 
this exhibition was exhilarating and bope-inspiring. On 
the other hand, there was scarcely a single painting which 
brought one to a stand through unrestrained admiration 
From the stand-point of national pride the signal merit of 
two or three first-class artists might count for more than 
an abundance of admirable achievements on the part of 
scores who fell just short of the top notch. But to the 
average spectator such uniform excellence may be more 
contenting. 

There was a striking portrait of Eleanora Duse by the 
younger Gordigiani. The face was slightly idealized. but 
the treatment of the white satin gown and its garniture of 
lace was stunningly broad and effective. Clara McChes 
ney’s portrait of Dr. Moncure Conway was quite worthy 
of this admirable woman artist. It was dignified, master- 
ful, and low-toned in its simplicity. B. F. Porter's ‘* Por- 
trait of a Lady,” owned by Mrs. Hallett Alsop Borrowe, 
was rather heavy, and not in Porter’s best vein. The 
Dodge prize, which is for women artists, was carried off 
by a charming little canvas by Phabe A. Bunker—‘* Oc- 
tober at Cedar Creek.” It was very suave, with a femi- 
nine delicacy of handling, but a thorough appreciation 
and veracious rendering of the pearly haziness of a lan 
guorous autumnal day. 

Something of this same delicate grasp of nature's soft- 
er moods was felt in a gracious bit of woodland by Mrs 
Violet Buel Hyde. The color scheme of mellow emerald 
and gold in the sunlit leafage of the forest nook showed 
the influence of Shurtleff, without any unpleasant sense of 
imitation. Mrs. Hyde's work deserves mention by reason 
of the promise it holds. 

Théobald Chartran’s portraits were what one might 
expect from a fashionable artist, who accents every dec- 
orative note in the physiognomy and toilette of a smart 
woman. There were only two women portraits, how- 
ever, in his exhibition, and one of a little girl. His por- 
trait of Mrs. J. 8. Bache was exceedingly studied in pose, 
and the accessories of park and drapery were slightly 
theatrical. But that M. Chartran can secure a solid, 
dignified grasp of the character of his sitter, and can put 
unostentatious strength and art in a portrait, was made 
evident by his picture of M. Cambon, the French ambas- 
sador during our troubles with the Spaniards. His his- 
torical leyy | of the signing of the protocol between 
Spain and the United States was inferior to this as a work 
of art, though well balanced and able. 

But the event of the month, and probably the most 
striking one which this year will witness, was the exhibi- 
tion and sale of William T. Evans's. collection, at the close 
of January, in the American Art Galleries. Mr. Evans, 
like Mr. Clarke, who disposed of his collection last year, 
bought only American pictures. The admirable Innesses, 
Martins, Wyants, as well as fine examples of many other 
of our native artists, will be a grateful surprise to those 
who saw his collection for the first time at these galleries. 
The ** Normandy Church” of Homer Martin is one of 
the best things he ever did, and worthy of comparison with 
the ** Adirondack Scenery” which made such a sensation 
at the Clarke sale. The art in it is just as great and 
strikingly individual, though the subject is pensive and 
dreamy, while the Clarke painting was dramatic. 

It is impossible to do justice to this well-selected collec- 
tion in a few words, so many pictures would demand 
special mention if one began to particularize. 

Miss a’Becket was the one woman landscapist represent- 
ed, though there were two of Miss Brooks's cunning little 
genres, and a small Venetian subject by Mrs. Rhoda 
Holmes Nicholls. Miss a’Becket had a coast scene, strong 
and vivacious in color, and a lovely moonlight on the 
Swannannoa River, near Asheville, North Carolina, These 
were hung by themselves, where one was unable to get a 
right distance to view them, but the wood interior in the 
pa! gallery showed this artist’s keen sense of nature 
and the rugged force with which she invests even the 
transcription of such a simple motif as this. 

Mr. Evans does not propose to give up collecting. 
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“CARRIE PRECEDED ME INTO THE DRA WING-ROOM.” 


I.—SUGAR AND LEMONS 


ERHAPS, Rollo,” said my sister (Caroline Butter- 
field, spinster), ‘‘you would like to go to your 
club, and call for me in an hour or so. here 
will be only women, I expect.” 

“* Carrie,” I replied, ‘‘ your consideration does 
you credit; but no company that you may enter is too 
bad forme. I insist on accompanying you. It is my first 
duty as a brother.” 

Carrie laughed. 

‘*I believe you like it, Rol,” she said. ‘* Molly Chat- 
terton says Loring says you never go to a club if you can 
have tea with a married woman.” 

‘*It is the one reward of a blameless reputation,” | re- 
plied; ‘“ but that Loring Chatterton should say so is rank 
ingratitude, considering his own antenuptial record— 
rank ingratitude.” 

We dismounted together at Millicent Dixon’s door, and 
were admitted to the hall. Carrie gave my neck-tie an 
attentive little tug, slapped my cheek (Carrie is justly 
proud of her middle-aged brother, and likes to show him 
off to advantage), and preceded me into Millie Dixon's 
drawing-room. Some half-dozen ladies were engaged in 
the usual five-o’clock flirtation with tea and cake and 
contributing to the feminine hum, which didn’t subside in 
the least as we entered. 

‘*He would come, Millie,” said Caroline, after a cross- 
over kiss on both cheeks, ‘‘ but you can lean him up in 
a corner and give him some tea to keep him quiet.” 

This from my own flesh and blood! 

Millie Dixon gave me a laughing nod over her shoulder, 
and busied herself preparing the cup that should have 
the effect Carrie suggested. I sat down and composed 
myself to listen to the restful chatter that was sup- 
posed not to interest me. Mrs. Loring Chatterton, at my 
side, was rippling gently on the subject of a school-of-art- 
needle-work exhibition, while Carrie and Mrs. Carmichael 
talked Marshall and Snelgrove to Cicely Vicars and Mrs 
Julian Joyce. I have no disdain for ladies’ babble; it is 
quite as entertaining as sturting-price and Stock-Exchange 
gossip, and much prettier. But 1 couldn’t get Chatter- 
ton’s remark out of my mind. 

**Cream or lemon, Mr. Butterfield?” called Miss Dixon 
from the other side of the room. 

“Yes, if you ‘some I answered, absently, while Miss 
Dixon looked a deprecating query as to when I should be 
sensible. I roused and turned to Mrs. Loring Chatterton. 

** Where is Loring to-day?” I asked. 

**Oh, I don’t know,” she replied. “I told him I 
shouldn’t want him this afternoon, so he said he would 
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count the dreary hours till joy returned. 
went to count them at some club.” 

‘*Loring always was ardent,” I remarked, looking 
meditatively into my cup. ‘I seem to remember that 
kind of thing from Loring before. Long before you 
knew him, Mrs. Chatterton.” 

**What do you mean, Mr. Butterfield?” 

‘** Nothing, my dear Mrs. Chatterton,” I’replied. ‘‘No- 
thing out of the way. But you don’t suppos® that Lor- 
ing had the good fortune to happen on the perfect 
without—what shall I say?—preliminary prospecting?” 

Mrs. Chatterton and I are old friends. She laughed. 

“Do you think you can make me inquisitive, Mr. But- 
terfield? I know all about that. Why, I made Loring 
tell me every—” 

It was my turn to laugh. 

‘‘Then there is nothing more to say,” I answered. 
‘Loring is my friend; he has claims upon me. He has 
doubtless given himself quite away, and half his bachelor 
friends into the bargain. I think I see him doing it. 
Isn't that a pretty gown Carrie is wearing? I chose it 
for her.” 

**Loring told me a great deal,” said Mrs. Chatterton, 
musingly. 

‘The buttons are from her grandmother’s wedding 

own,” 

** And he was so clumsy and boyish,” she continued. 

Words were superfluous. I smiled. 

* Anyway,” Mrs. Loring went on, *‘ I don’t think it fair. 
Men have half a dozen flirtations before they are married 
which their wives know nothing about.” 

‘* And women, Mrs. Chatterton?” I asked. 

** Some women, Mr. Butterfield, may not be scrupulous. 
But—” 

The unfinished sentence was a résumé of female virtue 
since the days of Penelope. 

‘What are you two so interested in?” cried Mrs. Car- 
michael from a remote sofa, I had just caught her eye. 

Mrs. Loring placed her hand beseechingly on my sleeve, 
but I hardened my heart. 

** We were recalling the time, Mrs. Kit,” I replied, ‘‘ be- 
fore your several husbands were enticed from the liberty 
of bachelor life; we were commenting on the change in 
them.” 

‘* You should be able to appreciate the difference, Mr. 
Butterfield,” returned Mrs. Carmichael. ‘‘ You are just 
where they left you years and years ago.” 

**Yes,madam,” I replied. ‘I have not been able to 
bury my memory in the wedding service, nor forget my 

ast in a honeymoon. Iam still as unregenerate as, say, 
<it Carmichael was before he met you.” 

** You are a deal worse,” retorted Mrs. Kit. 

‘You refuse a very pretty compliment, Mrs. Carmi- 
chael,” I replied. 

“Yes, at Kit’s expense. It was you who made Kit as 
bad as he was. He told me so.” 

The pertidy of these married friends! Rol Butterfield, 
you have no use for them when they sacrifice you on their 
nuptial altars. Their eyes lost their singleness with their 
hearts, and your reputation has gone for a kiss. Well, 
you have your revenge on their wives, if you care to use 


I expect he 


The spark of righteous war was kindled within me. I 
leaned forward, and spoke my speech with icy distinct- 
ness. 

‘*So I am responsible for Carmichael’s past, am I, Mrs. 





“‘IT WAS A GREEN FROCK,’ SAID MRS. LORING.” 


Kit? Listen to me. There was not a more abandoned 
and desperately wicked trio in London than Kit Carmi- 
chael, your meek brother, Miss Dixon, and Loring—” 

Mrs. Chatterton endeavored to stop me with a hot tea- 
spoon laid on my hand, but I stil! testified. 

**—and Loring Chatterton. Not content with steeping 
their own souls in infamy, they must needs go afield and 
corrupt the spotless name of one— Oh, Carrie, Carrie, 
what your poor brother has suffered! And now to be told 
in his old—his middle age that he did it all!” 

Mrs. Kit and Cicely Vicars had put their heads together, 
and were endeavoring to put aside the damning testimon 
in mock admiration of the dramatic skill with which t 
was uttered. Cicely Vicars would best be very careful. 
I was to be leaned up in a corner and given tea, was I? 

** Doesn't Mr. Butterfield look well with the light be- 
hind him?” said Mrs. Vicars, with a pretty gesture of her 
band. Mrs. Vicars paints flowers, and asks her friends 
what they would really like for wedding-presents. 

“Mr. Butterfield may have the light behind him, Mrs. 
Vicars,” I replied, ‘‘ but he has no regrets for a misspent 
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“LORING TOLD ME A GREAT DEAL.” 


ae. Charlie Vicars wasted his youth most shameless- 
y- Mornings in the Park with a young lady in a pink 
frock. Is not that so, Mrs. Loring?” 


I turned to her suddenly. 

‘*It was a green frock,” said Mrs. Loring, thoughtlessly, 
then turned quite pink. It was a pretty situation. Lor- 
ing might have treasured that blush. 1 was avenged. 

Millicent Dixon came to the rescue. 

** Carrie dear,” she said, ‘‘ you are the only one who has 
any influence over that irrepressible man. Do keep him 
still for a few minutes.” And she passed a plate of gau- 
frettes, which Carrie brought to me. 

I held the plate to Mrs. Loring Chatterton, who, a remi- 
niscence of fun still in her eyes, accepted the peace-offer- 
ing with a warning shake of her wo 

‘* Mr. Buttertield,” she said, ‘‘ you never were anything 
but mischievous, and it’s my opinion you never will be. 
Oh, I wish I could get you off my hands! There are 
a of nice girls. Look at Millie there,” she whispered. 

‘Mrs. Loring,” I replied, “‘once upon a time there was 
a fox who was caught in a trap and had his tail cut off. 
After that—” 

“ Ah, well, I suppose you know your own mind. But, 
Mr. Butterfield ””—she leaned over and spoke quite low— 
‘I believe you make out your young days—and Loring's 
—to have been much worse than they were. Do you not, 
now?” 

Mrs. Loring had a little beauty-spot on her conscience 
which she thought was a stain. 
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Summer Gown of white nainsook trimmed with lace insertion. 
The apper part of the skirt is tacked, and the tucks are stitched 
down. The back of the waist is all tucked, but in front the tucks 
only extend far enough to form a yoke. The sleeves are tucked 
from jast below the shoulder to the wrist. This isan exceedingly 
pretty gown, and can be made in colors as well as in white, and 
with embroidery instead of lace. 


LREADY the pleated skirts are seen in such numbers as to 
make it doubtful if they are a good investment for women 
who have to consult economy and who have to wear their 
gowns for more than one season. In the thinner materials 
and for summer gowns it is perfectly safe to follow the 

style, but for cloth gowns it is not very well to invest much money 
in this style of skirt. 

To begin with, it requires very careful treatment in order to have 
it satisfactory. The pleats must be very carefully laid, with all 
fulness turned inside and stitched down part way, and to do this 
requires very careful workmanship. Then cloth or any woollen 
material, used in such a quantity as is necessary in the pleated 
skirts, is very heavy, and apt to be clumsy, unless the thickness of 
the pleat is cut away underneath, and this of course makes it im- 
possible ever to remodel the gown. Another fault to be found 
with this style of make is that it is not equally becoming to all 
women, giving as it does just the same effect of a flat back that 
the habit skirts give, and which is certainly trying to any woman 
inclined to be stout. For young girls the fashion is not bad, and, 
as has been said, in the thin materials is a very good one to use; 
but again there is the fault to be found that tucks and pleats are 
difficult to launder well, so that, to sum up the whole matter, the 
pleated skirts are not a good investment excepting in such mate- 
rials as India silks, dark ginghams, challies, or cambrics that do 
not require frequent laundering. 

The newer skirts are those that have the pleats on the sides or a 
pleated front breadth, and the sides and back plain, with only the 
box-pleat in the middle of the back. This box-pleat in the middle 
of the back is now trimmed in many different wa There is the 
square box-pleat, the double, and the triple. They are all ar- 
ranged, or should be arranged, to be much smaller at the waist- 
line, and then gradually broaden out until the skirt is finished with 
a regular flare. One good style has the box-pleat fastened on to 
the regular skirt, the ckire itself being made in bell shape or with 
a very flat habit back, the box-pleat put over that and stitched 
down on to the skirt. But box-pleais there must be on street 
gowns, ball gowns, and on gowns for young girls and for older 
women. The only difficulty is that this fashion, like that of the 
all-around pleated skirts, is becoming so universally popular that 
it may not last through another year. 

Some few habit skirts will be seen, but made up in that very 
charming style which bas some fulness and is not exaggeratedly 
tight. Indeed, it may safely be stated that the coming styles pos- 
sess one rare merit, and that is that they are to do away with ex- 
treme effects; and the woman who is going to be the best dressed 
this season will be the one whose clothes are chosen to suit her own 
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Evenine Gowns of pearl-gray crépe de Chine, made in princesse effect, but 
in two pieces, and with white lace front and white lace jabot down either side 
A dainty tonch is given by the bands of black velvet rib- 
bon which are dtawn across the bust and tied in a knot with long ends, finish- 
ed with silver tassels. There is a narrow belt of black velvet, the ends of 
which are knotted half-way down the skirt and then fal! again far down on the 
skirt, finished with the silver tassels, 


individuality, and give the idea of the current styles without try- 
ing to make them conspicuous. 


The waists are made in two or three different shapes, but the new 
idea seems to be to have these very long pointed fronts in the old 
stomacher effect, although the point itself is sometimes hidden by 
a folded belt of satin or velvet fastened with jewelled buttons. 
But even when this belt is worn, the middle is pulled down in 
front so as to keep the pointed shape. When there is no belt the 
point is left absolutely plain and straight, but is embroidered with 
jewelled beads. One gown that has just been made in this style is 
of yellow peau desoie. The back and sides of the skirt are plain, 
but the front breadth, which is much narrower at the top than at 
the bottom, is completely covered with jewelled embroidery, and 
is put into the skirt so that it looks like a petticoat showing with a 
satin train. The waist is cut, as has been said, with the jewelled 
front, with plain sides that are tremendously curved, and would be 
rather stiff were it not for the soft folds of chiffon that are draped 
around the top of the waist and fastened at the left side of the 
waist with a large buckle. 


Fichus of all kinds are to be greatly used. They are even now 
seen on the house gowns and on dinner gowns. They have been 
out of use for ball gowns for some time. A fichu is a pretty fash- 
ion and generally a becoming one, and has the great advantage 
that it often hides many defects. It should never be arranged 
around the shoulders so that it comes too far down on the back of 
the waist, and the folds must be brought around in front and tied 
in a bow of medium size with short ends. The ruffles put on must 
be scant. They can be of net, pleated chiffon, or of lace, but they 
must never be full. 

There are some very charming shaped lace fichus that are now 
to be seen in the shops which will be very fashionable for trim- 
ming on all sorts of summer gowns. Some of them are made of 
very expensive laces, but others are of the imitation, and are re- 
markably cheap and exceedingly pretty. They are all in one piece, 
without ruffles, and ought to clean well—an additional advantage. 

Then there are deep cape-collars that are V shape at the throat 
and are something between a bertha and a fichu in effect. These 
are remarkably cheap, comparatively speaking, and make a very 
good trimming for the summer materials, as well as for dinner 
gowns. 

Besides these ready-made fichus there are some in chiffon of 
different shades, with the ruffles of the same in accordion-pleated 
design. These look very pretty on white gowns—white silk 
gowns, that is, for two colors of chiffon are never combined. 
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Bait aown of shaded pink chiffon, the coloring that of an American 
Beauty rose. Around the foot of the skirt in appliqné design are embroid- 
ered briar roses, and the same design is repeated on the waist, the roses 
being made of velvet. The skirt i# in box-pleats, and the box-pleats are 
fastened far enough down on the skirt not to interfere with the lines of 
the figure. 


HE shops are now full of the new materials for spring-and 
summer wear, and many of them will be difficult indeed 
to resist. Never before were the colorings so dainty and 
so artistic. There are many materials in plain colors, and 
there are others again in two or three colors, the blending 

of which is most harmonious. Indeed, in all the new materials 
there is very little color that is crude. It would seem as though 
the greatest care had been taken to produce fabrics of a color and 
texture that will be becoming to every one. 

The satin-faced cloths that have been used so much this winter 
are in fashion again for spring wear, but im*much lighter texture 
and more loosely woven—this because cloth is not a cool material, 
and the finer it is, the more closely it is woven; consequently in 
this climate a cloth costume (what is known as ordinary ladies’- 
cloth) would not be useful during the summer, or even late in the 
spring; but a cloth gown being indispensable in these days, these 
new and lighter cloths have been manufactured 

There are some of the most exquisite goods exhibited now that 
look like crépe de Chine and crépon combined. They are really 
fine crépons with a much closer weave than the crépons that were 
worn even last year. They are especially beautiful in the light 
colorings—in gray, in tan, in white, pale green, or the lighter shade 
of pastel blue. They are to be made up in afternoon gowns, and 
are quite pretty enough for informal evening gowns. They are 
too light for morning street wear in the city, but are not too con- 
spicuous for rather smart morning wear for the country. 

Then there are the nuns’ veilings and the albatross cloths, and 
any number of grenadines. The nuns’ veilings are in all possible 
shades and in several different prices. Some are sheer enough to 
require a silk lining; others again are more closely woven, and it 
will be perfectly possible to make them up over cotton 

Gauzes and muslins are more bewitching than ever before; and 
judging from the enormous numbers of them shown, the manu- 
facturers must have received word from the Weather Bureau that 
this summer is to be an unusually hot one. Indeed. it would 
almost seem as though fabrics suited to the tropics have been pro- 
vided—the old-fashioned pineapple gauzes and the very sheer 
mousselines, such as have always been fashionable in the South, 
and grenadine gauzes and nets that are transparent, and would 
seem too thin were it not for the beautiful flowered designs all 
over them. There is much more stability and body, as it is called, 
to these thin materials than would be supposed, however. The 
muslins are quite capable of being laundered and the other mate- 
rials of being cleaned. The newest patterns are expensive, but 
they will wear for a long time, and will stand numberless cleanings. 

Dotted muslins are to be fashionable again—those, especially, 
with the flowered designs over them. These fabrics also wear 
well, and are now necessary in every wardrobe. They come this 
year not only in the light colors, but in the dark, and in dark 
blue and black there is much more variety to choose from than 
there was last year 

The ginghams and all of the wash materials seem to be softer in 


Summen cows of green and white muslin, in striped and plain material. The 
dark stripes are turned under in the side pleats of which the skirt is made, and 
which are fastened down until very near the foot of the skirt, The sleeves, front 
of waist, and the panel of the skirt are of the plain green trimmed with bias folds 
of white, finished with hem-stitching. These bands are arranged to form a point, 
finished with narrow stitching. There are small caps of the white on the top of 
the sleeves 


texture and made with less dressing. They come in a great vari- 
ety of colorings, but not in anything especially novel in the way 
of design. The polka dot is again to be fashionable, as well as the 
hair stripe, while there are a number of different-sized plaids and 
checks that are pretty. A great many different shades of purple 
and pink are to be used in the wash materials, both of which (if 
they will not fade) are exceedingly desirable, while there is one 
cerise and white cambric or lawn that always makes up well. 
There are a number of odd shades in blue with polka dots of dif 
ferent sizes that are good, and a bright blue with a fine little dot 
that is effective and looks like an India silk, while for children 
there is a bright red with a white dot that is most attractive. 

Challies are to be very much worn this year, and ave to be had in 
a great variety of colorings and designs. They come in light colors 
and in dark—the light colors, in many instances, being like the old- 
fashioned Dolly Varden patterns, while the dark ones have the 
inevitable polka dot or a stripe of satin with the figure or flower. 
Challie is a pleasant material to wear, for it is cool, and at the same 
time has a little more weight than a silk or a cambric. It lends 
itself especially well to any sort of draping, and is good for the 
new pleated and tucked skirts. It makes into the folded and 
draped waists well also; but it must be remembered that while it is a 
cool material, if several thicknesses of it are put together, as in the 
draped waists, it is sometimes too warm to be comfortable on a hot 
summer's day. The yoke and sleeves should therefore be left un- 
lined, if possible, or lined with the thinnest cambric. 

Surah and India silks will be more fashionable than the taffetas, 
for they (like the challies) will look better tacked or pleated; but 
a taffeta silk gown will be quite necessary—at least one of them— 
in every thorough wardrobe for the summer. The plain taffetas 
are softer than they were last year, and, if possible, are shown in 
more different shades of coloring. They are to be combined (as 
has already been said in the Bazar) with cloth of the same shade, 
and some smart gowns are already under way that have the figured 
effect made up with plain cloth, much as the panne velvet has been 
used this winter with the cloth costumes. 

The India silks are, many of them, Persian in design—even more 
Persian than the designs of last year, that had the plain and the al- 
ternate Persian stripe together. There will also be many of the polka 
dots in the India silks used, and it is said that two or three dif- 
ferent sizes are to be combined. It is astonishing how smart an 
effect can be gained by using fine polka dots with large ones. It 
seems almost as though two materials were put together, and, of 
course, under these circumstances it is not necessary to go to the 
expense of much trimming. 

There are new shades of blue, red, and green that are attractive 
in these silks, while in the grays there is a wide range of choice. 
The taffetas are most beautiful in color and design, sometimes 
combining ashes of roseg and heliotrope or some other two shades, 
especially in the Persian patterns, while there are a sheen and a 
finish in two tones that are hard to describe, but are most beautiful. 

A. T. AsumMore 
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TO NERVOUS WOMEN; 


SUGGESTIONS WHICH MAY HELP THEM HOW ITS BURDENS MAY BE BORNE BY 


SARE Eo 
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TO AVOID THE AMERICAN MALADY, 
NERVOUS PROSTRATION 


HE most efficient agent in relieving the tension of over 

taxed strength is rest, and rest is best wooed in connee 

tion with change of scene. We sometimes arrive at a 

way-station in life where we are, so to spenk, switched 

off from the main line and side-tracked in a spot which 
wearies us by its monotony, disheartens us by its inertia, and 
clogs our spirits by its hopelessness. Happiness has been de 
fined as satisfaction with one’s environment. A partial defini- 
tion, but in which there is more than fraction of truth. 
Intense, or even indifferent, dislike to one’s enviroment mars 
contentment and depletes courage. and the resistance of apathy 
is as fatal as the opposition of hostility when one is bound by 
routine, and sees no way out of her present distress. 

Friends, believe me, whatever the situation, however desper- 
ate, there is always a way out. Nobody needs to remain for 
ever on a side-track. I have all my life had a tremendous 
respect for the hero in a jingle bound up amid the thrice- 
blessed lore of Mother Goose, and familiar in every nursery: 


on 


There was a man in our town 
Whe was so wondrous wise, 
He jumped inte a bramble-bash 
And scratched out both his eyes; 
And when he found his eyes were out, 
With all his might and main, 
He jumped into another bush 
And ecratched them in again. 


Never yield to despnir. Never believe for a single instant the 
person who tells you to be resigned to the inevitable. Nature, 
the dear old mother, has no such message for you. Her tender 
hands are brimming over with ministries of healing, let your 
malady be what it may. And higher than nature, waiting to 
hie Ip you, able to lie Ip you, is God. = Only heaven may be had 
for the asking,” sings Lowell, and -we repeat the triumphant 
issertion with an increasing thankfulness, 

When your nerves are taut and rough-edged and ajar, when 
you know that, though your family and friends may excuse 
you and give the Wouble some softer name, you are simply 
unbearably perverse and as cross as a fretful baby, do not re- 
sort to drugs. A fatal error of many a woman is to try this 
soothing powder, that alleviating pill, the other persuasive po- 
tion, and float out on the lulling waves of sleep into a sea of 
beautiful dreams. Neither stimulants affording a temporary 
crutch, nor narcotics with their transient and delusive aid, should 
be taken by women on their own suggestion, or taken at all 
except when ordered by a trustworthy physician. 

Try change. More immediately restful than any other step 
you will find an ocean voyage. Marvellous is the tonic of the 
Once cut loose from the land, from the mails, from your 
friends, from domestic cares, for a week's or a month's voyage, 
you are, without your own effort or volition, made over into a 
new creature. A mother hesitates to leave ber children, not 
realizing that occasionally the best gift she can bestow upon 
them is her absence. Everlastingly at home, one’s horizon nar- 
rows; one loses the sense of perspective. Dear as children may 
be, 80 unutterably dear that to lay down one’s life for them 
would be easy, there are times when the dictate of unselfish love 
is not to die for them, but to live for them, and to live not a 
half-toned, sighing, fluttering existence, but a large, wholesome, 
and rejoicing life. If the wearied woman can compass an ocean 
trip, she will find nothing in nature’s wide pharmacope@ia more 
successful in uplifting her from her slough of despond 

Everybody cannot afford a prolonged jaunt; and many wo- 
men, looking at the meagre purse from which the means for 
travel must be extracted, shake mournful heads at the mere hint 
of going away from home. Everybody can manage a day’s out- 
ing, and whether our home be in town or country, a little reso- 
lution, a little previous planning, and a decided acceptance of 
the worth while of endeavor will start us on the journey. The 
thing to do is to take the road. We may have the big carryall 
brought to the door, the horses harnessed, the good man on the 
front seat, and the back of the carriage filled with picnic baskets 
and presents for mother and Aunt Jane, and off we may start 
to try being girls again at home. 

Near every large city there are delightful objective points for 
a group of people intent on short trips, and the singular thing 
is that for hundreds of us these points are so readily accessible, 
and transit thither is so rapid and so cheap, that we have not 
visited them. The electric cars, spinning everywhere with 
fuirylike swiftness and smoothness, at the price of a nickel or 
a dime, may whisk any jaded woman out of dejection, out of 
fatigue, out of ill temper, into peace and freedom, if ouly she 
will let them be her benefactors 

Change may work its magic upon the nervous woman with 
out obliging her to leave her own door. The rearrangement of 
furniture, the abandouving of one room for another, and the reso- 
lute putting aside of a multitude of small objects whieh distract 
the mind and require care, will often prove extremely effective 
as remedies. In a private hospital in New York the rooms of 
the patients, while immaculate and flooded with sunlight, are 
unlittered by bric-’-brac, and the white bedstcads ave not 
even brass knobs. The wise doctor in charge has discovered 
that his patients gain faster when they are not disturbed by 
gazing at a number of things, each in itself interesting, but 
taken together resolving themselves into a jumble of discordant 
objects confusing to the mental retina. 

Change the environment, and go away if you can, thus mak- 
ing the change entire; but if you must linger at home, try the 
beneficial effect of a partial change. 

MARGARET E. SANGSTER, 
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WOMEN WITHOUT THE LOSS OF 
YOUTH AND BEAUTY 


I.—PERSPIRATION AS A COSMETIC 
ANY who visited the World's Fair in Chicago and saw 
the Samoans will never forget their beautiful skin. 
With the exception of the cloth girt about their loins 
it was their only covering, but they were clad in it as in 
a most beautiful silken garment. It was smooth and 
glossy us satin, and of a delicate umber shade with a pinkish 
tinge, bespeaking a perfect circulation and abounding health. 
This state of perfection of their integument spoke of the great- 
est care to heep it in its beauty, without spot or blemish. With 
those people who wear clothing covering the entire body, the 
care of personal appearance is centred upon the face. This is 
their fundamental error; for one cannot localize, so to speak, 
the conditions requisite for a beautiful complexion. The cos- 
metics necessary for this are a perfect digestion, a well-behaved 
liver, a placid and contented mind. Nor is this all. The skin 
itself contains countless glands—the sweat and oily glands— 
which hold a place in the maintenance of bodily health that is 
seldom thought of. The higher the civilization, the more is this. 
great system ignored. 

The importance of the capillary system has been dwelt upon, 
but it is its relation to this extensive apparatus which is in- 
corporated in the skin which makes it stand forth as the great 
fountain of perpetual youth. Krause estimates that there are 
as many as twenty-eight hundred of these to a square inch of 
the skin. In the palms of the hands and the armpits there are 
more. The swent-glands are one of the means of getting rid 
of the impurities of the body. Physiologists say that the skin 
throws oft a third more impurities per minute than the lungs. 
The glands cannot act unless the capillary blood-vessels which 
surround them as a fine net-work are in good condition; but 
the glands themselves cannot act, no matter how perfect the 
circulation, unless their orifices at the surface of the skin are 
free. Thus it will be seen how important it is that the perspi- 
ration of the body be active and unchecked. It is this fune 
tion, which is mentioned half apologetically if at all, which 
holds the key to the solution of the problem of health and is 
the best cosmetic in the world. 

Savages recognize this. Among all the primitive races the 
first means for restoration of the sick employed is the sweat- 
bath. Indians build huts in which to give a hot-air or vapor 
bath. For the former They-heat dimge stones, and for the latier 
they throw water upon them to muke the steam. They pre 
scribe dances, not as a means of pleasure, but as a meuns of 
promotion of the aetivity of the sweat-glands, and those that 
are subjected to the cure must keep on treading the giddy mea 
sures until the perspiration pours forth in quantities. 

The complexion of the dairymaid is envied, Bridget has a 
good complexion, since by her exercise this enormous system 
of little spiral glands, which pierce with their countless mouths 
her skin and that of her lady's alike, are kept wide open by her 
in her daily toil, while my lady's are usually in a state of quies 
cence, choked by the accumulated layers of epithelium, which 
her lack of vigorous exercise and her ignorance of the proper 
methods of bathing have permitted to accumulate. My lady 
goes to specialists for her liver, her digestion, her neuralgia, 
and her rheumatism, not realizing that she is being poisoned 
from her neglect—that the impurities which the skin should cast 
off are kept in the body, poisoning by degrees her whole system. 
She would repudiate with scorn and deny with tremendously 
offended dignity that she bathed herself imperfectly; neverthe 
less, her skin is somewhat in the condition of the varnished frog 
The difference is only one of degree. ‘The varnished frog ex 
pired because he could not get rid of the impurities of his sys- 
tem by means of these glands; my lady dics by inches because 
her glands can only do a small part of the duties assigned to 
them. She bewails her red nose, her complexion covered with 
blackheads and pimples, and applies her lotions and unguents, 
and while looking with envy on the fair skin of Bridget, fails to 
read the lesson. 

The exercise in the open air brought about by the bicycle and 
the game of golf has been a great boon, but these games are not 
enough to keep the sweat-glands at their best. It is necessary 
to take Turkish baths, or to have at home one of the cabinets 
which can be used instead. The amount of sweat that the hu- 
man body can pour forth in twenty-four hours is astonishing 
It varies from four pounds to forty, according to the condi- 
tions, such as exercise, temperature, the amount of fluid taken. 

Although speaking of the activity of the sweat-glands us a 
means of ensuring a healthy action of the skin, and consequent- 
ly « good complexion, it will not be out of place to refer to 
those troubles which are a source of great mortification and 
serious distress to many. The glinds of the hands oversecrete 
in some instances, making them cold and clammy, and, further- 
more, ruining gloves; or the glands under the arms are unusual 
ly active and the perspiration is malodorous, The same is true 
of the feet. The cause, as a general thing, is an inequality of 
the action of the sweat-glands, throwing too much work upon 
those which are naturally the most active. The usual way of 
meeting the trouble is to stop up the mouth of the glands by 
using powders of different kinds—lycopodium powder for the 
hands, bismuth, rice, and starch powders for the feet and under 
the arms, or the use of alcohol, either as cologne or toiletie vin- 
egars. These are good for temporizing with the disturbance, 
but the inequality of the action of the sweat-glands is occa- 
sioned by a disturbed capillary circulation which prevents the 
glands from doing their work equably. The remedy is the 
sume for all—a bath that opens all the pores of the body and 
puts the whole system of sudoriferous glands in a proper con- 
dition to do its work of beautifying and purification. 

Grace Peckuam Murray, M.D. 
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SOHIOS FIRST LADY- MRS. BABCOC 








HE inauguration of Judge George K. Nash— 

thirty-ninth Governor of Ohio—installs as ‘* First 

Lady” the youngest matron to whom the honor 

has fallen in the history of the pivotal State in 

Presidential elections. In Ohio's political kalei 
doscope the change in gubernatorial administration af- 
fects more or less the social -life of the capital. There is 
no more coveted honor than to preside over the home of 
his Excellency the Governor. From this position of 
honor and influence Mrs. Lucy Webb Hayes and Mrs. 
William McKinley went to the White House; and Kate 
Chase Sprague, when a girl of fifteen, was “the First Lady 
of Ohio” at the opening of that brilliant, checkered ca 
reer that has no counterpart, perhaps, outside the courts 
of the Louis. 

Governor Nash is a widower. To his step-daughter, 
Mrs. Worthington Babcock, he is a devoted father. Ex 
cepting the years spent at school in New York city, she 
has presided over his home, not leaving him even when, 
searcely a year ago, she wedded a son of the Rev. Mr. 
Babeock, who has been for years rector of Trinity, the 
fashionable Episcopal church of the capital. Marriage 
strengthened, rather than weakened, the bond between 
the Governor and his step<laughter, and she continues to 





MKS. 


KATHARINE THURMAN SINKS, 


control his domestic affairs. Mrs. Babcock is a graceful 
brunette, and the possessor of many amiable qualities. In 
spite of her present important position, she is more given 
to dancing and out-door sports than to the political prob 
lems of the day. 

The wife of the Lieutenant-Governor—Mrs. Cald well— 
will lend valuable assistance to the younger matron. 


The term of the Governor of Ohio is two years. Upon 
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MRS. JULIUS FLEISCHMANN. 


the selection of his staff, which precedes the inaugura 
tion, largely depends the social éclat of the administra 
tion. The staff includes five generals—Adjutant, Quarter- 
master, Judge Advocate, Surgeon, Chief of Engineers— 
and five aides-de-camp with the title of colonel. 

To be bridemaid at a fashionable wedding is usually a 
less expensive compliment than invitation to serve on the 
Governor's staff. No salary is attached to the office, and 
each furnishes, at his own expense, the prescribed uni- 
form, which ranges in cost from two hundred and twenty- 
five to four hundred dollars. The duties of the staff are 
largely decorative. It makes its official début at the in- 
nugural ceremonies, and receives with the Governor at 
all functions of a formal or social character. 


A distinctive feature of the present administration is 
the youth and beauty of the women the choice of Gov- 





ernor Nash's staff brought into the administration. In 
Mrs. Rheta McKee Taylor, wife of Judge-Advocate Hen- 
ry C. Taylor, the conservative tone of the capital’ could 
scarcely have found a fairer representative. Mrs. Taylor is 
a Columbus girl, member of an old family, and reared in the 
social traditions to which the capital owes much of its 
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MRS. WORTHINGTON BABCOCK, 


“ First Lady of Ohio.” 


solidity. A well-known lawyer and accomplished gentle- 
man is Colonel Taylor, who has been for years the leader 
of the city’s ** four hundred.” Also natives of Columbus 
are the young wives of Chief-of-Engineers W. N. P. Dar- 
row and Colonel Carl Hoster. Mrs. Darrow is a niece of 
the late William A. Dennison, Ohio's civil-war Governor, 
and a member of Lincoln's cabinet. 

While not officially identified with the staff, no member 
of the social household plays a more important réle, per 
haps, than the private secretary of the Governor, who in 
this instance brings into prominence with him one of the 
most beautiful of women. Mrs. Katharine Thurman 
Sinks, wife of Private Secretary Frederick Sinks, is a 
brilliantly attractive woman of the truly American type. 
A granddaughter of the ‘‘Old Roman,” the late Judge 
Allen G. Thurman, Mrs. Sinks brings to the position long- 
inherited social and mental graces. 

In the wife of the dean of the staff, Colonel Julius 
Fleischmann, the multi-millionaire manufacturer, Cincin- 
nati contributes a dainty little woman, representative of 
the culture and refinement of its foremost Hebrew fami- 
lies. As Miss Lilly Akerland she was a noted belle in her 
girlhood, which has scarcely waned. Colonel Fleischmann 
succeeded his father on the staff of Governor McKinley, 
previous to the latter’s election to the Presidency, and has 
served with Governor Bushnell. Colonel C. B. Wing, of 
Cincinnati too, has known staff duty as aide-de-camp to 
Governor Bushnell, which fact initiated Mrs. Wing some 
time ago into the official household. A wife and two at- 





MRS. RHETA McoKEE TAYLOR. 





tractive young, though married, daughters will assist Col- 
onel Henry C. Ellison, a wealthy banker of Cleveland, to 
sustain the reputation for social grace for which that city 
is distinguished. 

A well-known society woman of Dayton is the wife of 
Colonel Charles A. Craighead, who belongs to a family 
that has added distinction to the bar of the State. Mrs. 
Craighead is the daughter of General Alexander McDow- 
ell McCook, a retired army officer. Alliance contributes 
two interesting women, Mrs. George R Gyer and Mrs. 
W. H. Morgan, while the pretty wife of Colonel Melville 
E. Gillette will maintain the reputation of Newark 

A blot upon the political escutcheon of Ohio is its fail 
ure to provide its Executive with a home. The State has 
no Governor's mansion. Every change of administration 
witnesses the Governor-elect house-hunting. To pay the 
Governor a salary of $8000 a year and then provide him 
with a house to live in is an extravagance to which the 
Ohio farmer has never been disposed to lend his alle 
giance, despite the efforts of successive Legislatures. By 
virtue of having sheltered from time to time several Gov 
ernors, two mansions are desiguated as the ‘‘ Governor's 
House.” From one—the old home of Chief - Justice 
Swayne—ex-Governor Charles Foster went to President 
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KATHLEEN MoCOOK CRAIGHEAD. 


Garfield’s cabinet, and ex-Governor Joseph B. Foraker to 
the United States Senate, while President Hayes lived 
there during one term.’ The second house is the Kelly 
homestead, in which ex-Governor Campbell lived, enabling 
his family to sustain the hospitality that made Mrs. Camp- 
bell's *‘ at-homes” in Washington scarcely less distinguish- 
ed than those of Mrs. Whitney. ; 

During the recent campaign this house was occupied 





MORGAN. 


by Mr. John R. McLean, the Democratic nominee, who 
brought thither his family and all the luxurious paraphet 
nalia of his Washington home. Its Doric porch was the 
hunting-ground of the press representatives of the United 
States. All who came in quest of news after the mar- 
riage of Admiral Dewey were received by the fourteen 
year-old son of Mr. McLean, who, in the absence of his 
parents, gave out as his personal impression that ‘the 
Admiral was in luck to get his aunt Milly.” 

During his entire administration Governor McKinley 
lived at a hotel, where Mrs. McKinley occusionully re- 
ceived, reclining on a divan, @ la Madame Récamier. In a 
hotel also lived the Bushnells, notwithstanding the ex 
Governor is reputed the wealthiest man who has cver 
held the position. Governor Nash will continue to re- 
side in the home that served his needs while a private 
citizen. 
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RAMA is the art synonym for mischief 
The very essence of drama is compli- 
cation, mystery, a dislocation of ele 
mental sequences. In real life, wher- 
ever there is drama, then, cherchez la 

Jemme. For man by nature is a peace-loving 
animal, prone to arrange existence on a material 
basis that subserves ease. Even when the occa- 
sional assertive individual arises with a desire to 
dominate, he never fails to find at least one slave, 
one tribe, willing and eager to bow the subju 
gated neck beneath his mastery. But the acting 
possibilities of life never manifest themselves 
till the rustle of a woman's skirts is heard upon 
the scene—and then those possibilities never fail 
to manifest themselves. 

Since opera is acting drama set to music, its 
text and inspiration generally spring from Lyric 
Love. In the Wagnerian libretti, however, this 
is rarely so. With Wagner, as with Shakspere. 
as with the old Greek dramatists, there ure pas 
sions other than the primal one to be exploited— 
passions in which the intellect has part, that in- 
volve the whole movement of the universe, di- 
rected and controlled by the inexorable hand of 
Fate. Thus the Ring of the Niebelung is built 
not on man’s love for woman, but on the fatal 









craving of god, man, and evil spirit alike for wealth showed herself a woman with a heart beneath her jexe 

and power. coat of mail. Failing to save the warrior, she saves mer 

Foremost of women in the Trilogy stands the the woman Sieglinde, and with her the hope of Sieg- live 

heroic figure of Brunhilde. A child of Wotan and fried. For this service of compassion Wotan, still the 

the elemental Hrda, she has been created for the dominated by the jealous FPricka, degrades his Val- dea 

purpose of bearing slain heroes from the battle- kyr daughter to the state of the mere women she her 

field to the high precincts of Walhalla, which dedi- has shown herself to be. Then, while Brunhilde’s N 

cation makes her at once a Vestal virgin and an beautiful youth is suspended within the fiery zone star 

Amazon. On one occasion, in a mistaken moment of an enchanted sleep, Siegfried waxes to heroic § eler 

of filial tenderness for Wotan, she commits the hu- manhood, and finally comes upon the maiden. In the 

mat error of reading between the lines of that this sublime scene of ideal love Wotan has leftitto red 

weak god's fiat, and carrying out his hidden wishes the woman to discover to the man the nature of her 

rather than his spoken will. For Wotan, like the that mysterious impulse by whose token the fear- She 

Thunderers of all mythologies, is husband to many _ less hero stands abashed before a maid. Love,asa_ of! 

women and slave to one wife; and Fricka, his le- personal experience, is no less new to Brunhilde tity 

gitimate and social spouse, is by way of badgering than to Siegfried, but for the lad’s speechless inex- dry 

him till he frustrates the very ends for whose perience the maid has intuition, and she teaches him T 

achievement he has turned aside from the straight the terminology of passion with a rapture at once Ta 

path of conventional monogamy. Accordingly, maidenly, maternal, and divine. ext 

SS when the Wotan -begotten twins and preallotted As often happens in the living drama, the soul Det 

i as Brunhil lovers, Sieglinde and Siegmund, are thrown together who fain would hold her mate companion to his not 

= aask yt de by apparent hazard to fulfil a tragic destiny, it is highest is the unwitting cause of his undoing, yiel 
: ; right ia98 =by Rime Duponj the natural course of events that Fricka, by the through the fatal error of measuring a man’s weak- Ri 
Copy mere commonplace of conjugal argument, shall ness by a woman’s strength, When Brunhilde (wor 
exact from Wotan some reparation for her injured sent her bridegroom from her arms to conquer new (Du 

4 wifehood, under the pretext of avenging the out- dominion, how could she foresee that he would fall res 
raged hearth of Sieglinde’s tyrant husband, Hunding, enslaved to ‘‘ Gunther's mild-eyed sister” by means hin 

by Siegmund’s death. Then was it that Brunhilde of a magic potion—the old poetic euphemism and __ till 
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ments men forget? But that Brunhilde should de 
liver Siegfried to his enemies is no degradation to 
the high plane on which her character is conceived ; 
death is the only redemption that can wipe out her 
hero's stain 

Nearest to the cycle in its mystic symbolism 
stands the medieval * Parsifal.” In this the Weib 
element is Kundry, whose dual personality supplies 
the antipodal good and evil. Kundry’s soul is to be 
redeemed when she meets a hero with the super 
heroic power to withstand her poisonous charms. 
She loves the boy-knight Parsifal with all the forces 
of both natures. But Parsifalis panoplied in chas 
tity; accordingly the beautiful, sinful body of Kun- 
dry perishes, and her soul is free. 

This idea of redemption is strong with Wagner 
Tannhduser is torn by his conflicting desires for the 
extremes of womanhood, Venus and the white Eliza 
beth. Sacrificial redemption here strikes its highest 
uote, for Hlizabeth consecrates her life and finally 
yields it as atonement for her lover's guilt. 

Redemption, the redemption of man through 
woman's sacrifice, is the theme, too, of the “ Flying 
Dutchman,” in which the dreamer Senta dies to 
resolve her phantom wooer from a curse that keeps 
him an unsubsiantial wanderer on troubled waters 
till some woman voluntarily unites her lot with his. 

















Senta, undaunted, cries, ‘‘ Here stand I faithful, 
yea, till death!” and throws herself into the de 
stroving waters 

Once only has the great dramatist of music 
delivered the sacriticial office of redeemer out of 
woman's keeping. Elsa of Brabant, like Ginevra 
falsely accused of a foul crime, is championed by 
a Knight whose advent has been foreshadowed 
inherdreams. That Lohengrin is her predestined 
husband Hisa recognizes with the ingenuousness 
of Nausicaa, and to keep the Knight’s simple 
condition that his mere nomiualistic identity 
shall be unrevealed ought not to have been im- 
possible in one who owed so much to him. 
Ortrud, of all people, is a poor instrument to sow 
poison in the young bride's ear. Wagner has 
made Hisa most womanly—too truly a woman 
to be a heroine, and the moral honors of the 
drama go to the Knight of the Swan. 

Except in ‘‘ Die Meistersinger,” Wagner’s one 
comedy, rarely does a playful note sound in the 
libretti. ve is a conventional little stage hero- 
ine, conventionally duenna’d through the mazes 
of a happy love-story in the manner of Moliére; 
but, this excepted, the Wagnerian smiles are on 
a Titanic scale. 

Side by side with Brunhilde shines Isolde, in 
the ‘‘ glow and purple light” of the great dynamic 
passion, but a philanthropic or humanitarian strand 
is implicated in the Valkyr’s fate, while Jsolde stands 
for love alone. For Tristan she casts aside her 
maidenliness to take the initiative in wooing, and 
when love resists her she fain would die, an en- 
kindling potion being substituted by Brangidne for 
the death-draught. A guilty wife taken in her 
guilt by her lover’s dishonored king and outraged 
friend, Isolde has no womanly shame, no wifely re- 
morse—only the one thought, to follow Tristan. 
When she goes to him across the seas to find him 
dying of his atoning wounds she has but one hope 
—to die with Tristan. King Mark enters, having 
pursued the lovers with the gift of pardon and re- 
nunciation—Jsolde does not answer, does not turn, 
does not even move a hand, an eyelash. She has 
no eyes, no heart, no conscience, no life indeed, ex 
cept for Tristan. King Mark’s noble sacrifice goes 
unheeded, unacknowledged, for Love's light has 
conquered the great shadow,and Jsolde dies with 
Tristan 

As with the old Greek dramatists, as with Shak- 
spere, as with all the greatest, Wagner does no in 
justice to the power of woman’s mind, while long, 
long is the plummet-line he drops into the depths 
of woman’s heart. 

MARGUERITE MERINGTON. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
FAILURE. 


ILLY watched that figure an instant before she 
stirred. Her face was alive with the keenest in- 
terest and pain. After this brief hesitation she 
hurried forward, and Hildreth kept pace with her 
Behind the stranger there appeared Mrs. Arm- 
strong’s shrinking figure and alarmed countenance. 

‘*Oh, Miss Runciman!” cried Billy at last 

‘* Ah, there you are!” was the response, in a musical, 
authoritative tone 

The new-comer paused, leaning on her stick and gazing 
it the two. Vane advanced and kissed his aunt’s cheek. 

What have you two been doing?” she asked, with still 
more authority ‘You're not at any silly love-making, I 
trust 

Hildreth frowned; but the girl laughed, just as she had 
laughed a moment before at Meloon's remark 

‘Why do people always think of love-making ?” she 
8 sid 

Because,” was the immediate answer, ‘there is usu- 
illy reason for thinking thus; and you, Billy Armstrong, 
are just the girl to make people think of love-making.” 

These last words were spoken with some severity. 
Miss Runciman added, quickly: ** But I suppose it makes 
no difference. Come into the house; the wind is like 
we 

Shi shive red, drew her furs more closely, and turned 
slowly towards the door, leaning on her stick. Hildreth 
drew ber arm within his 

I thought you were at Tampa, Aunt Leonora,” he 
s id 

1 ought to be at Tampa,” was the reply ‘I delayed 
that I might see Miss Armstrong. At the very last mo- 
ment it was borne in upon me that I might save her.” 

Mrs. Armstrong, hovering, was listening distressfully; 
her daughter glanced at her, but no one else seemed to 
notice her. Billy softly joined her mother, and took and 
held her hand 

Save her to the world?” said Hildreth, but more as 
an assertion than a question. ‘* To the world of song?” 

No—no—save her from the world.” 

Mrs. Armstrong gasped. What did this woman.mean 
now’? She was a terrible woman, and whatever she 
wanted done was sure to be done 

Hildreth advanced a step. They were in the sitting- 
room now, and he drew a chair close to the fire and 
watched his aunt as she placed herself in it. She flung 
back her cloak, removed her gloves, and held her white; 
ringed hands towards the blaze 

When Billy had last seen this woman there were some 
gray hairs in her head; now her hair was almost white, 
but it was still abundant, and was very beautiful. She 
looked wasted, but dominant. 

“Yes,” she repeated, gazing into the fire, ‘I am go- 
ing to save Billy. LI owe that to her. I should want to 
save her, anyway; but, considering the past, I really owe 
it to her.” 

Mrs. Armstrong sat down quickly. 

The Lord is coming,” she said, in a clear, solemn 
voice He will judge the living and the dead. Let us 
be ready to meet Him.” 

Having spoken thus Uoldly, she was abashed at what 
slit h ud done. 

Miss Runciman turned eagerly towards her. Her large 
eyes glowed 

‘*Amen, and amen!” she responded, fervently; ‘even 
so, come. Lord Jesus!” 

Billy stared unessily; Hildreth’s face showed his irrita- 
tion and dislike. What was this woman thinking of? 

“ What is your fad now, Aunt Leonora?” he asked. 

Fai? You are an irreverent boy. Do you call it a 
fad to be able to come from the darkness into the light?” 

Miss Runciman leaned again towards the fire. No one 
spoke. Presently Mrs. Armstrong rose. She went to 
Miss Runciman and took one of lier hands in both of her 
own 

‘Do you really mean it?” she asked. ‘‘ You did not 
come to make my daughter try to sing again?” 

‘*No; I came to save her from such a trial.” 

Mrs. Armstrong dropped the hand. She hurriedly 
drew a handkerchief from her pocket and covered her 
face with it. She sobbed; her slender frame shook 

With a tender look Miss Runciman's eyes dwelt on the 
slight figure near her 

‘I urged my nephew to find Miss Armstrong,” she 
anid ‘In fact, it was I who did find her. I wanted her 
to sing. I felt sure that she could. Then the change 
came to me. A preacher of the gospel who had the 
spirit of God in him opened my eyes. I was blind, but 
now I see. Then it was borne in upon me that I must 
snatch Billy from her fate. I tried to reason myself out 
of this conviction, but it was too strong. It was God 
Himself who was making it too strong. So I had to 
come. Ihave feared every moment that it was too late.” 

Mrs. Armstrong was stil] weeping quietly 

“Nobody knows how I have suffered,” she said. 
“There in Paris it was dreadful—dreadful! I felt as if I 
was serving the devil, but I couldn’t desert my child. 

tut now, since you, Miss Runciman, who led her away, 
have come—” 

** Mother!” cried Billy 

Mrs. Armstrong raised her head and looked at her 
daughter, whose features were set. 

** Mother, it is too late,” said the girl. 

Hildreth came nearer; be partially extended his hand, 
and then drew it back. 

** Yes,” he said, ‘‘ you are too late, Aunt Leonora.” 

Miss Runciman rose. Her cloak fell in a heap to the 
floor. 

** Not too late to save her soul!” she cried 
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Hildreth shrugged his shoulders. He was so angry 
that he hardly knew what to say. 

** She doesn't contemplate losing her soul, but she does 
mean to get back her voice,” he returned. 

‘** It is the same thing.” 

The young man shrugged his shoulders again. 

** Aunt,” he remarked, *‘ you make me think of those 
French women who, when they were too old to enjoy the 
dissoluteness they had once enjoyed, took up picty. 
Somehow I had never expected you to take up piety.” 

Miss Runciman looked Hildreth over from head to 
foot. But there was neither anger nor scorn in her face, 
only regret. 

She clasped her hands. 

‘It is just—it is just,” she murmured Then, more 
loudly, ‘* But surely God will give me the victory.” 

“ Aunt, I really can’t make out whether you're just 
posing or are in earnest.” 

Still Miss Runciman did not seem angry; her face grew 
more mournful 

‘It is just,” she repeated. She turned towards Mrs. 
Armstrong. ‘The Lord permits many things which we 
cannot understand,” she continued; ‘‘ but He sometimes 
gives power to His instruments. I am an instrument in 
His hands. He has commanded me to save your daughter 
from that worldly life. That’s why I hastened here, 
when I ought to be in Florida. This chill air makes me 
suffer; but what of that? Billy—” She rose as she spoke— 
rose slowly, and with a visible effort. She walked to the 
girl and put a hand on each of her shoulders. She was 
the taller, and she looked steadily down into the clear 
eyes, that were raised with a resolved expression in them 
So unmistakable was this expression that the elder wo 
man’s face grew graver yet, if that were possible. ‘* You 
used to obey me,” said Miss Runciman at last. 

**That was when I loved you,” was the response. 

‘“*Ah!” Something passed across the womun’s counte- 
nance. ‘‘Do you mean,” she said, ‘* that you don’t love 
me now?’ 

Billy hesitated. She could not bear to hurt any one— 
unless it seemed necessary. 

** Answer me.” 

“Yes, that is what I mean”—bravely. ‘* You have 
been very cruel to me. I don’t believe in you any more; 
I can’t.” 

The girl thought that she had never said anything so 
difficult; and even as she spoke she was aware of the 
stirring of the old unreasonable affection she had once 
felt for the prima donna. 

Miss Runciman’s hands remained a moment longer on 
the girl’s shoulders; then they dropped heavily, and she 
turned away. She went unsteadily to her chair and sank 
into it, covering her face. 

Billy hastened to her side and, drew the clouk up about 
her. She was thinking that nothing Miss Runciman could 
have done would have moved her so deeply as this sud- 
den apparent giving up; and then the suspicion would 
come, Did Miss Runciman know that this attitude would 
be thus moving? So Billy hardened her heart. Having 
wrapped the cloak about her, she stood back, leaning 
against the side of the chimney-piece and waiting. 

The silence in the room was unbroken for a few mo- 
ments. 

At last Miss Runciman looked up and said, 

** Vane, will you tell the man who is waiting with his 
carriage that I am ready to go?” 

This was so unexpected that Hildreth hesitated. He 
did not wish to leave the room; he distrusted Miss Runci- 
man. When he had left her, before coming to the Meloon 
farm, she had earnestly—nay, almost fiercely—urged him 
to go to Wilhelmina Armstrong and see to it that she en- 
deavored to regain ber voice. And here she was, pos- 
sessed by a religious mania that threatened to undo every- 
thing. He knew that, so long as it lusted, this mania 
would override all else. How should he fight it? He 
had little hope that Billy could successfully combat her 
mother and Miss Runciman. 

**Vane, go,” repeated the lady, and he walked out of 
the room; at the door he cast a pleading look at Billy, 
but she did not see it—she was looking at their guest. 

As the young man shut the door behind him, Miss 
Runciman turned quickly and held out her hand to the 
girl. 

**Come here!” imperatively. Billy obeyed. 

“I forbid you to go back to the old life,” she said, 
sternly. ‘‘ Your mother forbids it. Never sing another 
note. It is the devil who tempts you.” 

** You are too late,” said the girl again. 

**Oh, Miny!” from ber mother. 

** Yes, too late. It was not the devil who gave me my 
voice.” 

**It was God who took it away from you,” solemnly. 

“How do yow know that? You can’t know it; and 
you shall not talk soto me. I will not stay here.” 

Billy walked from the room. She met Vane returning. 
He caught at her sleeve. 

** What have you promised?” be whispered, hurriedly. 

** Nothing.” 

She went swiftly up the stairs to her own room. She 
sat down by the window, leaning her forehead against 
the glass and watching 

Presently she saw Miss Runciman go towards the car- 
riage; she was leaning heavily on her nephew's arm, and 
it seemed to the girl that she was weeping. Then Billy 
felt as if her own heart were breaking. She was used to 
seeing her mother weep—she expected her to weep; but 
Leonora Runciman! 

And could it be possible that the woman was right? 
And had God indeed taken away her voice? How could 
she find out if God had done this thing? If He had, of 
course it would be wicked to struggle. If He had not— 

She started up in painful excitement. She was not go- 
ing to yield until she had made the attempt. How did 
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people know what God meant? And what one person 
said He meant was directly opposite to what another per 
son said. 

She went down the back stairs, that she might not be so 
likely to meet any one. She wished to be out in the air 
foratime. She was hurrying along with her head bent, 
when she almost ran into some one 

** Hullo!” exclaimed Meloon. *“ Has your visitor gone?” 

“Yes. Oh, Mr. Meloon, | want your advice! I think 
you have common-sense; you can reason.” 

**Thank you. It’s more than | can say for myself,” 

Meloon gazed at the girl an instant in silence ; then he 
said, ‘* Let us go down the lane.” 

She walked by his side. He carried a billhook in one 
hand, and as he walked he sometimes struck off a small 
branch from an onk sapling he had cut down. He did 
not speak ; there was somehow, Billy thought, an atmos- 
phere of out-of-doors about him—a serenity of strength, 
as if he were immeasurably removed from battles and 
perplexities; as if he really breathed the air of heaven. 

**That was Leonora Runciman,” at last said Billy, 
abruptly. 

** Yes,” he responded. : 

* You know her?” in surprise. 

**T have heard her sing.” 

Meloon had trimmed his sapling into a walking-stick. 

“I'm going to say one or two things to you, Billy,” he 
began. ‘You needn't tell me what she came for. No 
matter what she came for.” 

“Oh!” sighed the girl, in a relieved manner. 

Meloon smiled. He turned and studied the girl's fac: 
again. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
ANOTHER TRIAL 


** | DON’T see any use in your stifling yourself,” Meloon 

remarked, as if he were saying the most obvious 
thing. ‘‘ You are an individual; so long as you do no 
thing wrong, you have a right to your life, whatever it 
may turn out to be.” 

** Yes, yes,” from Billy. 

* The oracle has spoken,” went on Meloon, with a laugh 

* But mother”— hesitatingly. 

**That matter is between you and your conscience. As 
for me, I think your mother is wrong.” 

** Will you tell her so?” 

* Yes; but it will make no difference.” 

The two were still going up the lane. Billy stopped 
She laid a hesitating hand on her companion’s arm; she 
looked up somewhat timidly at him. 

** You have done me so much good,” she said. 

“Then I must have advised you according to your in 
clinations. That’s the way to do if you want a person to 
take your advice.” 

“ Please shake hands,” said Billy. 

Meloon put out his band, and she put hers in it; it was 
held very closely for an instant. 

‘** You make things seem as if they could be done,” she 
said. 

**Do I? That's the next thing to doing them—isn’t it?” 

But she did not answer, She had left him, and was 
running back towards the house —running fleetly and 
with abandon, as ap animal moves. 

Meloon dropped his stick and his billhook; he thrust 
his hands into his pockets and watched the figure flying 
along the Jane. As he watched, an expression of deep 
melancholy came to his face. He stood thus until the 
girl had gone the other side of the corn-barn. Then he 
pulled out a hand to stroke his mustache. 

**I make things seem as if they could be done, do 1?” 
he said, aloud. ‘* Well, some things seem to me as if they 
couldn't be done. A man may be permitted to make a 
jackass of himself in many ways; but of all the ways, 
I've chosen the worst. Of course she can never know 
whether she’s happy or not until she has either regained 
her voice or knows that she can’t. Ah,dear me! I wish 
I was as wise as I look. But that girl probably thinks me 
old enough to have gathered the wisdom of centuries into 
my noddle. I suppose her mother has told her that I was 
once in love with her—catch a woman to forget to tell 
that! Well, Serissa was a pretty girl, and I vas three 

years younger—not out of my teens. Can't somebody 
tell Billy that I'm still really quite young?” 

Here Meloon’s mustache went up in a satirical smile 
He stooped and picked up his billhook and his stick. 
He walked on, but he turned and went away from the 
house. 

Mrs. Armstrong wept and remonstrated and prayed, 
all to no purpose. Her daughter was firm. Then the mother 
patiently told her that she was ready to go anywhere— 
even to Paris again, though Paris was only another nanie 
for hell. 

“But I'm not going anywhere,” was the unexpected 
response, ‘‘I shall stay here, for a long time at least 
Mr. Hildreth is my teacher. I shall keep on with my 
work, but I shall do as he says, I shall begin away down, 
and there are physical exercises to strengthen the muscles 
of my chest—” 

Here Mrs. Armstrong became almost hysterical with 
her relief. But she made an effort to control her emotion. 

‘IT should think butter-making would be a good exer- 
cise,” she said. 

“So it is. I’ve grown strong here. I never was so 
strong in my life. I was worn out there in Paris. I over- 
did everything. I lived on excitement. Perhaps—oh, 
mother!—perhaps my voice will come back to me! If it 
only will I shall be the happiest girl in the world!” 

She flung her arms about her mother and put her head 
down on her shoulder. But she did not cry; her eyes 
were dry and hot. : 3 

The next day she began to follow Hildreth’s directions. 
These at first were almost entirely in reference to her 
physical well-being. She bathed her throat and chest in 
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cold water; she rubbed her flesh until it glowed; she 
took deep, full breaths of the clear, cold air; she walked 
over the fields—she and Lotos, for Hildreth scrupulously 
refrained from accompanying her. He was never with 
her save for the few moments when it was necessary to 
give his directions. They both kept on with their work, 
having asked and gained permission of the master of the 
house, 

When Billy did essay the first note, her voice rough- 
ened across her throat, so that she gave one glance of 
despair at Hildreth,and then sat down and covered her 
face with her hands. 

Hildreth had been leaning against a window-frame, 
with his back to the light. He turned quickly and gazed 
out of doors. A few flakes of snow were beginning to 
fall; the wind was northeast, and’ whistled shrilly. The 
young man felt the first feeling of doubt he had known 
in regard to his success. But he must succeed; he must 
wrest victory even from defeat. He was rigid with the 
acuteness of his suffering and his self-control. He must 
not express any tenderness; he was aware that tenderness 
would not be tolerated for an instant. Still, if he should 
be the means of restoring Billy's voice to her, what might 
not the girl's gratitude do for him? But, aside from any 
personal plans or hopes, it was true that Hildreth longed 
strenuously to be the means of giving back to the world 
this voice that it had yet 
barely heard. Again he told 
himself that if Wilhelmina 
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this matter, and you know! am. An old fellow like me 
ought to have gathered up the wisdom of ages. That's 
just what I’ve been doing all those years—gathering up 
wisdom. And now I teil you, Billy, don’t be dishearten- 
ed. With all the rest of my knowledge, I’m «a prophet; 
and I see you victorious—victorious just as you want to 
be. Don’t give up. Dear child—are you crying?” 

His voice suddenly dropped and trembled; he was silent. 

He saw the tears fall from Billy’s eyes. 

” es just crying because you comfort me,” she whis- 
pered. 

‘** Keep right on crying, then,” was the response. 

She had put her apron up to her face, and her apron 
directly became floury from her hands. 

‘Mr. Hildreth tried to encourage me,” she said, behind 
her veil, *‘ but somehow you always do give me strength.” 

“I'm glad of that.” 

“Yes, just to be with you gives me strength, Mr. Me- 
loon. Thank you so much.” 

**Oh, don’t thank me!” sharply. 
bear that.” 

She let fall her apron and looked at him. 

“Can’tyou? I’m not going to be as weak as this again. 
I'm just going right on croaking like a crow for one year; 
then I shall give it up forever.” 

She hurried back to the kitchen. She was as good as her 
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thoughts they grew black with despair. But she would 
not give up—not until the year was out. This was her 
last, her very last struggle. So the winter passed away, 
swiftly, in spite of its despondence. She was always at 
work. She felt that she had never had such vigorous 
health—a spirit of very strength coursed in her blood; her 
breaths were deep, her chest full. This abounding health 
sometimes chased away her dark spirits, but not for long. 
She compared this physical condition with the worn and 
tense state Which she had been in when she had finished 
her studies in Paris; but it was all too late now. 

It fretted her to see that her mother’s cheerfulness in- 
creased with every week; she knew what that meant. 
And, notwithstanding his efforts to conceal his growing 
discouragement, Billy saw that Hildreth was not as hope- 
ful as he had been. She asked him no questions. Once, 
at the end of a lesson, he burst out with, ‘‘ You are im- 
proving—I don’t understand it!” and she had responded, 
as if she had been speaking of a matter indifferent to her, 
“You will soon be obliged to understand that I am a 
failure.” 

““No—no!” the young man had cried; ‘‘that is im- 
possible.” 

‘*On the contrary, it is not only possible, it is probable.” 

She had left the room then, aud Hildreth had rushed 
out of the house, hurrying to be alone in the fields. He 

had to give vent to his ex- 
citement somewhere. 





Armstrong were ugly and 
repulsive he would do just 
as he was doing now. It 
matters littl whether he 
would or not; but he liked 
to think that it mattered. 

As soon as he was able he 
turned towards the room. 

** We'll try that again,” he 
said, dryly. ‘“ We expect so 
little now that we can’t be 
disappointed.” 

Billy looked up in aston 
ishment; but she was a do 
cile and determined pupil, 
and she immediately obeyed 
The result was a trifle bet 
ter. In half an hour it was 
better still, but her spirits 
did not rise. Where was 
some hint of the volume, the 
resonance, which had be 
longed to her tones? 

But she said nothing 
Just as she was leaving th: 
room, Hildreth spoke. 

**Miss Armstrong, I re- 
peat my prediction: in one 
year from now you shall be 
a prima donna. You have 
already learned the techni 
calities. Suddenly —or it 
will seem suddenly — you 
will have your power again.” 

She paused, with the door 
in her hand. 

“You are very kind to 
say so,” she said, coldly; 
‘but you can’t be right 
Still, lam going to give my 
self a year; for a year J will 
work.” 

Then she left the room and 
went straight to the kitchen, 
where she brouglit out flour 
and lard and cake-board and 
rolling- pin, and began the 
making of pie crust. She 
worked sterdily, like an au 
tomaton; her mother, seeing 
her, did not dare to speak to 
her, but in her heart she gave 
a thanksgiving. 

When Meloon came into 
the shed in the rear of the 
kitchen, stamping the snow 
from his feet, Billy paused in 
rolling the pie crust; then 
she shook her floury hands 
over the board and went into 
the shed. 

Meloon’s shoulders and 
hat were covered with snow. 
Trooper and Lotos had en- 
tered with him, and were 
shaking themselves. 

















This was in March. Not 
a word had been heard from 
Miss Runciman since her 
visit, save for one brief note 
that she had sent immediate- 
ly on her arrival at Tampa. 
This had been addressed to 
Billy, and of late the girl had 
formed the habit of reading 
it over and over with an in 
tensity of indignation which 
had at last changed to a 
superstitious fear. This was 
the note: 


“Dear Brmiy Arm 
sTRONG,—The Boldrea meth 
od, if persisted in, can almost 
perform miracles; but God 
is greater than the Boldrea 
method, and God will save 
your soul, I do believe, even 
in spite of you. You will 
be studying this winter, but 
I shall be doing more than 
that. Listen to what I shall 
do: I shall pray, morning, 
noon, and night, that you 
may fail—fail for the sake 
of your everlasting salvation 
And God will be on my side; 
God will answer me. I owe 
this to you, for I was the 
cause of your serving Satan 
by becoming an opera singer 
Now I am going to snatch 
you as a brand from a burn 
ing pile. Remember, while 
you work to get back your 
voice I shall wrestle with 
God to keep your voice from 
you. Your mother mingles 
her prayers with mine.” 


This note Billy always 
wore about her person. She 
had a notion that if she had 
it with her she could combat 
it with a greater chance of 
success, for she had come to 
regard the resolution of Miss 
Runciman as a kind of spell. 
Perhaps she could not suc- 
ceed in any fight against this 
spell. Was she fighting 
against God? At last it came 
about that she would lie 
awake nights thinking of 
those prayers, and she be- 
came aware that she was los 
ing her courage, and to lose 
her courage meant that she 
was losing the battle. 

April had come; it was 
very mild; the singing of 
birds was heard in the land. 
Of course it would be cold 

















enough again to freeze in the 





Meloon removed his hat 
immediately, and looked 
eagerly at the girl. He had 
known that the first lesson 
was to be given to-day. 

Billy had paused just within the door. She was asking 
herself why she had come out. Having asked that ques- 
tion, she turned to go, but Meloon, in a couple of strides, 
was beside her. His strong eyes shone under his tumbled 
hair; they shone right into her soul, the girl thought, 
with encouragement and power. 

“I'm glad you came here now,” said Meloon, in a tone 
somewhat different from any she had ever heard from 
him 

“But I’m sorry,” she returned, hurriedly; ‘‘ it seems so 
childish.” 

He had been bending slightly towards her; but he drew 
back now. He smoothed his hair with a slow gesture, 
glancing away from her. ‘I am just three years young- 
er than her mother,” he was thinking. 

He smiled in that hearty, genial way which she knew so 
well 

** Tt isn’t childish a bit,” he responded. ‘‘ I saw by your 
face that you hadn't made a great success of this first les- 
son. I know your face rather well ”’—here he paused, and 
then added, in an extremely matter-of-fact way, but with 
a twinkle in his eyes: ‘* ‘If at first you don’t succeed, try, 
try again.’ *There’s no royal road to success ’—and so on. 
But, you know, I’m not laughing at you. You came out 
to me because your mother isn’t in sympathy with you in 
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word. She never said any thing more on the subject, but 
doggedly kept on. Two afternoons a week the sitting- 
room was given up to teacher and pupil. As Hildreth 
unfolded the theory of the Boldrea method by which he 
taught, and as Billy understood and practised it, she be- 
came interested in one way as if she were watching an ex- 
periment outside of herself 

If Hildreth had looked forward to these half-hours when 
he should be alone with the girl, he must have been great 
ly disappointed. She was, indeed, alone with him, but he 
might have been merely a machine, the incarnation simply 
of his method, for all that she showed to the contrary. 
She grasped with eagerness and clearness everything he 
told her; she watched him with an enthusiastic keenvess 
that was touchingly mingled with melancholy. It was 
plainer and plainer, as the weeks of that winter went on, 
that Billy was losing heart, though she abated not a whit 
in herendeavors. She improved. But what of that? she 
asked herself. She thought with violent bitterness that in 
time she might be fitted to take an occasional solo in the 
village choir. She recalled that other winter that she had 
spent in studying under the patronage of Miss Runciman. 
How different that had been! A glorious victory seemed 
then just before her; she chased it; she caught hold of its 
flying garments. When she reached this stage of her 


HER NEPHEW'S ARM, AND IT SEEMED THAT SHE WAS WEEPING 


night, but now the snow that 
had been lying in long, slop 
ing banks at the north side of 
walls and fences was disap- 
pearing; a faint vapor could 
be seen rising from it into the warm sunshine. The sap in 
the maple-trees was running—‘‘ sapping-time " was draw- 
ing near. 

All day the men were up the hill at the sapping-house 
among the maples. At noon Billy would start out, with 
her skirts pinned up and with rubber boots on her feet, 
carrying two tin pails, heavy with the dinner for the men. 
Lotos always went with her, but Trooper staid up at the 
hut in the woods night and day, sleeping beside the mat- 
tress on which his master slept. Meloon never left the 
boiling of the sap to any one else. There was a strong 
delight to him in striding about at midnight, with his 
lantern in his hand and Trooper at his heels, among the 
trees, taking down the buckets full of sap from their pegs, 
and putting others in place 

One day he was on the slope of the hill selecting some 
trees to tap for the first time; he had his bit in his hand 
and his basket of little wooden spiles on his arm. He 
heard a sound in the path below him, and, glancing down, 
saw Billy and Lotos ascending. He had seen them com 
ing on other days, but something suddenly assured him 
that this was a day different from other days. 

He watched the girl; she did not see him, and he could 
look at her intently. 

(ro BE CONTINUED.) 
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odate Fairy Story. 


} 


With Four Illustrations by the Author. 


DRAMATIS [PERSONE 
Farry Gopmoruer. Prinorss. 
Surrors. Tue Reat. Pernor. 


SCENE I. 

Grotto of the Fairy Godmother. She is discovered knitting in the dusk. One by 
one the glowworms come out, until the stage is light. 

Fairy Godmother. "Tis growing late, and almost time for tea. 
[Knocking without. 

Ah, some one knocks! What mortal can it be? 

The Princess enters slowly, looking worried. 

Good-evening, child. 

Princess. Dear Godmamma, good-day. 

Fairy Godmother. You're looking pale. What trouble brings you, pray? 

Princess, Ob, nothing much; but since you kindly ask, 
I will not strive the simple truth to mod 9 [Slightly embarrassed. 
There are, you know, some suitors for my hand. 

Fairy Godmother. About a hundred, so I understand. 

Princess (smiling). Well, nearly that, and each a comely youth. 

Fairy Godmother. 1 see ho cause for grief in that, forsooth. 

Princess. But listen till I finish with my tale, 

And then you'll think I’ve reason to be pale. 

They've wooed me for a year, and ‘yet I find 

Which to accept I can’t make up my mind; 

For I'm determined never man to wed 

Save a real Prince, and therefore I am led 

To favor none, fearing that by mistake 

An imitation I my choice should make. 

And now they say they will no longer wait. 

To-morrow I must choose, by half past cight. 

So inconsiderate! I’m quite upset. 

Fairy Godmother. Perbaps it is, my child, but do not fret. 

An imitation Prince looks just as well. 

Princess. Maybe at first, but later one can tell— 

Their manners lose their polish, shabby grow, 

Then through the holes their ugly tempers show. 

I want a real Prince, please. [She sobs. 
Fairy Godmother. Well, child, I'll try 

To get a real one for you. There! don’t cry; 

Just leave the whole distracting case to me. 

To morrow bid your suitors all to tea, 

I'll come as chaperon, 

Princess (hugging her delightedly). You're such a dear. 
Fairy Godmother. There! run away; we'll find him, never fear. 
[Princess goes out, skipping joyfully, as the curtain falls 
SCENE IL. 

A room in the palace. The Fairy Godmother sits placidly smiling in an arm 
chair, while the Princess walks nervously about, twisting her handkerchief. 
Princess. "Tis almost four, and they will soon arrive. 

Oh, how I wish I'd set the hour at five! [To her Godmother 

I think I'd feel less nervous if you'd state 

Your plan of action, please. 

Fairy Godmother. It is too late: 
Your suitors in the anteroom I hear. 
Just smile, and leave the rest to me, my dear 
The Suitors enter, bowing low 
First Suitor. Madame, we come our humble court to pay, 

And, bowing low, we wish you both good day. 

Princess, Thanks for your greeting. You are welcome 
all 
Second Suitor. We come obedient to your gracious call, 

Hoping you mean to make your choice at last. 
Princess (hurriedly), Oh yes! to-night at half an hour 

past 

Eight by the clock, but not before. You know 

This is a tea, and most informal. 

Suitors (disappointedly). Oh! 
[ While they speak, the Fairy Godmother steals unob- 
served from the room. 
Princess. So \et us drink our tea with pleasant chat 
Of here and there, or else of this and that. 
| Aside, as she looks anxiously about while the tea is being 
poured 

Where's Godmamma? I wonder why she’s gone 

And left me here to tremble all alone? 










































































































Third Suitor. Your Highness shivers from 
the cold? 
Princess (desperately). Oh no! 
I find that drinking tea affects me so. 
Have you all sugar? 
Suitors. Thank you, every one. 
Princess, And cream? 
Suitors, Of creamless persons there are 
none, 
incess. Then let me, pray, the sand- 
wiches a 
Or plum cake, if perchance you like it best. 
Suitors. No more of food, we thank your 
Highness, no; 
The time, we think, has come for us to go. 
To hear your choice impatiently we wait. 
Princess. Yes, yes, you shall, to-night at 
half past eight. 
[As the Suitors bow themselves out the 
Fairy Godmother slips into the room. 
Oh, there you are at last! Why do you 
smile? 
Fairy Godmother. At my \ast joke, a merry 
one, for while 
Their tea your unsuspecting suitors sipped, 
Into the hall quite unobserved LI slipped, 
And rubbed their toppers with a ruthless 
hand, 
All the wrong way! 1 see you understand. 
noise is heard from without. 
Hark! my spell works! They come. 
The Suitors enter, brandishing their rumpled 
hats and shouting hoarsely. 
Suitors. Revenge! despair! 








THE SOCIAL SPRAY 


N a certain convent nota thousand miles 

from New York the gentle sisters real- 

ized recently the truth of the poet's 

utterance that ‘‘ the best laid schemes o’ 

mice, an’ ‘men gang aft a-gley.” The 
convent is one belonging to an order that 
has branches in many places in the world, 
with headquarters in Paria, where the mother 
superior is in residence. Not many mouths 
ago this august lady started to make the 
rounds of the convents, and was scheduled 
in this part of the country at a certain 
time. She is a venerable and not very 
strong woman, and has a slight lameness 
that makes going up and down stairs diffi- 
cult. Understanding this, and with a total 
disregard. of the large trouble for a few 
hours’ convenience, it was decided at this 
particular American convent to which ref- 
erence is made that an elevator from the 
first to the second floor should be put in. 
Expense was not considered, the order was 
given, and confusion reigned for days while 
the workmen were constructing the lift. 
Everything was in readiness before the day 
of the expected arrival of the distinguished 
mother, who on her part was punctual to the 
hour. When she drove up to the gates she 
was received with impressive honor, and was 
ushered with her suite into the reception- 
room on the ground-floor. Here, after a lit- 
tle rest and refreshment, she announced her 
readiness to inspect the pupils and nuns of 
the household. This was the supreme mo- 
ment of the visit, and the mother in resi- 
dence, with a pardonable pride in conscious- 
ness of duty well performed, rose to conduct 
her distinguished guest to the precious but 
unmentioned elevator. The lady from Paris, 
however, was very comfortable in the plea- 
sant reception-room, und she so declared, 
adding, with a gracious but decided gesture 
of her delicate hand, that she would not go 
up stairs, but would receive the inmates 
where she was. Even these meek sisters of 
the cross may be forgiven if for a moment 
a wave of very human and unholy disap- 
pointment swept over them. There was no- 
thing to be said or done except to acquiesce 
in their guest’s desire. Down the stairway 
fluttered all the students and novices, and 
an hour or two later the august mother 
drove away, quite unconscious of the tre- 
mendous effort that had been made —and 
wasted—in her behalf. 


@a. 


WOMAN of seventy, who does not look 

forty, and whose youngest child was 
born only eight years ago, has in a few 
weeks won herself an enormous following 
among the women of New York and of some 
of our adjoining towns. She carries the 
secret of perpetual youth with her, and as it 
lies largely in a question of hygienic living, 
she has not yet antagonized the doctors. 
She recommends, among other things,-the 
drinking of a goodly supply of water daily, 
and the eating of a grated carrot before 
breakfast. The effect of the carrots may not 
be visible at once, but in a few weeks one 
will notice a certain captivating gloss on the 
hair and a clearness in the eye and complex- 
ion altogether new. She is absolutely with. 
out embarrassment in her criticisms of her 
pupils, no matter how large the audience, 
When one meek little woman ventured to 
suggest that her husband liked her as she 
was, the lady on the platform answered, in 
her broken English, ‘‘ Impozeeble.” She is 
most amusing in her caricatures of certain 
club women who walk on the lecture plat- 
form holding themselves so badly that their 
avoirdupois becomes the most conspicuous 
thing about them. ‘I would like,” she 





. seem to be impressed with the sentiment in- 
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Where is the wretch who dared to do it— 
where? 

Odds bodkins! Gramercy! also s’death! 

Princess, Oh, please don’t swear! you 
take away my breath. 

I am so sorry. [She weeps. 
Suitors. False one, mock us not, 
But yield the ruthless ruffian on the spot. 
— revenge! we crave the monster's 

lood! 

[Jn the midst of their rioting a Youth 
pushes his way to the front, still carry- 
ing the ruins of his hat in his hand, 
and addresses the Suitors. 

Youth. Oh, come! Shut up! This howl- 
ing does no good. 
[ Then to the Princess. 

Don’t ory. your Royal Highness, I implore. 

Smooth hats, you know, are growing quite 
a bore. 

I like mine rough—that is, at least, I find, 

Compared with tears, I really do not mind 

A roughened hat. 

Princess (holding out her hand to him). My 
Prince at last is found. 

Fairy Godmother. A real one, too—none 
other, I'll be bound, 

Would stand that test; so cherish him with 
care. 

One real Prince in a hundred is so rare. 

Princess, Within a hundred? Nay, be- 
neath the sun, 

Of Princes real J think there’s only one. 

CURTAIN. 


says ‘‘to texch ze American vimmen not to 
hold zere prayer-books on zere stomak.” 
She recommends, among other things, the 
use of cucumber juice— not the prepared 
cream, but the juice itself—as a tonic for 
the complexion, soap being injurious, water 
only cooling, and most preparations perni- 
cious for the skin, and she experimented on 
certain faces before her to prove how cleans- 
ing the juice was. A soft cloth dipped in 
the juice and applied to the face will be suf- 
ficient to prove to any one else the value of 
her suggestion as a cleansing process. 


@a. 


WOMAN who is the mother of sons who 

are now at an age to select vocations in 
life told me the other day a story that carries 
an interesting point. One of her boys, who 
is of a thoughtful and serious tutn of mind, 
had expressed a wish to enter the ministry. 
His practical mother wanted to feel that he 
was qualified before she placed him in the 
way of a theological student’s career, and so, 
with the aim of finding out a what quali- 
fications were essential, she determined to see 
some clergyman and ask the logical ques- 
tion. So she sought an interview with the 
Rev. Dr. Rainsford. To tell the story in her 
own words: 

‘**T found the doctor in his study, and I 
think I put my question to him rather cour- 
ageously, feeling that be would hail the an- 
nouncement that I had a son who felt in- 
clined to the sacred calling. He did not 


volved, and he replied to my question as 
soon as I gave him a chance. ‘The prime 
qualification, madam, is to be named in one 
word,’ he said. ‘The day has gone by when 
merely piety, sincerity, personal goodness, 
humility, love of study, or any one or more 
of those admirable personal characteristics 
are sufficient to commend a young man to 
the ministry. A man to succeed in the min- 
istry must, first and foremost, be a leader of 
men, The ministry to-day is crowded with 
failures. Madam, is your son a leader?” 
“The statement and the question were so 
entirely different from what I had expected, 
that I was obliged to think a moment before 
replying to him, and during that moment I 
turned my boy Robbie around in my mind, 
and looked him all over from an entire] 
new standpoint. Robbie is gentle, consci- 
entious, and kind and truthful and pure. 
He is reverent, and he loves everything that 
is sacred and holy. But Robbie is retirin 
and sensitive, and he loves approbation. 
knew that these were not the-attributes of 
the leader, but I felt as though I were Rob- 
bie’s only defender against the arraignment 
of his shortcomings, which the clear-sighted 
divine had so negatively suggested. ‘I 
think my son would like to be a leader,’ I 
said, with some hesitation, and then, with 
considerable assurance, I added: ‘ Yes, I am 
sure he would like to be a leader. He could 
soon learn to be a leader.’ He replied to my 
statement with decision: ‘ LEADERS, MADAM, 
ARE BORN, NOT MADE.’ So Robbie will not 
go into the ministry. It was something of 
a shock and a disappointment to us both, but 
the atmosphere is cleared of uncertainty.” 


@an. 


MAN I know appropriated a room for 
himself when his new house was fin- 
ished. He wasto be master in it, to read and 
write there, and to do as he chose. Except 
by invitation, no one was to enter, and no 





one was to interfere with his special arrange- | 
ment of tables and lights. But the next 
day his three little children established them- | 


selves in it. His wife brought in her own 
desk, and placed her favorite chair in a 
sunuy window. The family had found papa’s 
room the best in the house, and refused all 
preference for any other. Mr. Jones, another 
man of my acquaintance, began in the same 
way, but he invited his children into his 
study one rainy morning, and that dangerous 
element in all human intercourse, a prece- 
dent, was established. Mr. Jones never had 
his study again to himself, and has had to 
have his desk and papers carried to the col- 
lege where he holds a professorship. Little 
Miss Jenkins uses her father’s studio for her 
afternoons at home, and her friends declare 
there is not another such cozy place in town. 

This is the fate of all men’s rooms at 
home, I have discovered, unless one, perhaps, 
in which a pastor’s sermons are indited, or 
one in which a man insists on displaying 
all his boots and armyege | pairs of as- 
sorted excellence—to say nothing of Indian 
clubs and boxing-gloves, with the thermom- 
eter never above sixty at any time. But a 
room in which a man has made himself com- 
fortable, arranged for his pastimes or his 
pleasures, is always the room a family pre- 
fer, and out of which they turn him. Does 
any one, by-the-way, know a house in which 
an exception to this rule is proved? 

. 





ADVICE TO Motuexs.—Mrs. W INSLOW’Ss SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all —_ 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa. 
—{Adv.) 


FOOD FOR BABIES 
Must be nourishing and suitable, and by “suit- 
able food” is meant a food which a child will 
sroperly digest and assimilate. Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk for forty years has been 
the leading infant food. Book entitled “ Babies” 
sent free.—[Adv.] 


A CITY WITHOUT SOAP. 

SIXTY THOUSAND JAPANESE WHO HAD NOT LEARNED 
HOW TO BATHE.—Miss Kate V. Johnson, of Madi 
son, Ind., who has lived in Japan for thirteen years, 
talks in an interesting way of the little people of that 
country, who live without chairs, bedsteads, knives, 
forks, spoons, or soap ; of the women who paint their 
teeth black and shave their eyebrows to indicate loyalty 
to their husbands ; of the carpenters who make long, 
beautiful shavings by drawing their planes towards 
them, and who place the backdoor at the front of the 
house; and of their books, in which the preface is 
places at the end of the book and foot notes at the 

ead of the page. 

Miss Johnson first went to Akita, a city of 60,000 
persons, and found it a city without soap. Naoye 
Saito, a young Japanese girl who came to five in her 
house, had never had a soap bath in her life. She 
kicked and screamed when her first bath was given 
her and said they were trying to kill her. A cake of 
Ivory Soap was sent Naoye Saito’s father with in- 
structions to use it on his person. He came back the 
next day and asked for another cake, saying he had 
used it all up. 

Before Miss Johnson left Japan last summer she 
took Naoye Saito, who had been with her for ten years, 
back to her native province and left her to earn her 
own living. While still in Tokio, a few days before 
sailing for America, Miss Johnson received a letter 
from Naoye in which she said: “1 forgot one thing 
very necessary to our comfort in this place. Will you 
please go to the grocery store and — me a dozen 
cakes of Ivory Soap and send them to me at once?” 
She sent a money order to pay for it, and the soap was 
sent.—[ Adv.) 
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@ “+4 Perfect Food’’ 
“* Preserbes Health’’ 

** Prolongs Life ’” 


BAKER’S 
BREAKFAST: 
COCOA 


“Known the world over. 
. . . Received the highest in- @ 
dorsements from the medica] e 
practitioner, the nurse, and 
the intelligent housekeeper 
and caterer.” —Dietetic and 
Hygienic Gazette. 
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ment 
or Food 


Are you sure that your baby is 
getting enough nourishment? We 
do not say food because a baby may 
get lots of food but get little nourish- 
ment. Mellin’s Food is nourishment. 
It contains the elements of nutrition 
that a baby needs in order to satisfy 
his hunger and make him grow and 
attain that complete development, 
which is so much desired by every 
mother. Mellin’s Food babies are 
healthy babies, and well developed 
babies. 


Mellin’s Food 


Our little boy, George Frederick 
Witham Critchley, was such a frail 
and sickly baby that we despaired 
of his life. Nothing seemed to 
nourish him and he did not grow 
or thrive at all. We commenced 
feeding him with Mellin’s Food 
and his improvement was imme- 
diate and continuous. At6 months 
he weighed 24 pounds and is as 
healthy a child now as need be. | 
Mrs. Wilham Critchley, Pitts- 
ford, N.Y. 


Send us a postal for a free 
sample of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company 
Boston, Mass. 



























Tn addition to the regular styles of Grands 
and Uprights in the choicest woods, we 
are displaying some special designs in 


LOUIS XIV., RENAISSANCE, and 
COLONIAL cases, and will give esti- 
mates on other designs conforming to. any 
architectural requirements. 


Inspection Invited. Correspondence Solicited. 
Old instruments taken in exchange. 
WAREROOMS: 

Fifth Ave. and 16th St., New York. 

268 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


181 Tremont Street, Boston. 








The most fraudulently and flagrantly counter- 
feited article on the market to-day is the genuine 


Johann Maria 
Farina Cologne 


Old customers are hard to deceive. They may be 
misled by the bottle and label, but they snow the 
Cologne. You cannot be deceived if the label reads: 
Johann Maria Farina, GEGENUBER dem 
Julichs Platz—the word “gegeniber’’ must appear or 
the bottle is a worthlessimitation. Send for circular. 

Each bottle also bears the label of 
Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents. 
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Fruit Trees, Smal! Fruits, including grapes. 
Ornamental Trees, Evergreens and Shrubs 
for public and private grounds. Shade Trees 
for streets, Hardy Roses, Hardy Plants, 


Climbers, etc. Our new beautifally illustrated catalogue, 
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ELLWANGER & BARRY, Mt. HOPE. NURSERIE 


Glst year. 


regular customers ; to others for 10c. 


“Rochester, H. Y._ 
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PLAIN TAILOR COSTUME, 1900 


HIE newest lines for the incoming tailor costumes 
will be found in the early spring cloth gown illus- 
trated on this page. The design differs from others 
of the same useful character that have appeared 
within the last season or two in the additional 

length of the skirt of the jacket and the width of the 
revers. This is the first jacket pattern to appear in the 
new length that has been adopted for the spring costumes 
by the English and Viennese tailors. The lines of the new 





PLAIN TAILOR COSTUME, 1900. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 261.—(See Page 147.} 


design present no diffleulties to the careful seamstress or 
home dressmaker. The jacket pattern consists of one- 
half of front, one-half of back, side back gore, one full 
coat sleeve, one cuff, one upper and under collar—d. ¢.,a 
collar and the facing for same—facing for revers and front 
(in one), and the pocket flap. If made in spring-weight 
cloth it will be advisable to cut an interlining of thin 
crinoline, which should be basted carefully to the cloth 
portions and stitched up with the latter. By this process 
(a tailor’s secret) the cloth is given the appearance of 
weight and firmness. 

The lining for the jacket should be cut larger than the 
material all around the pattern, and the extra fulness 
laid in a pleat in the centre of back and at the front 
shoulder seam where it joins the neck-line. Should these 
pleats not take up all the extra lining fulness, the latter 
may be slightly gathered about the armholes and neck. 
These precautions should be taken whether the selected 
lining be of silk or plain cotton fabric. Any preferred 
garniture may define the edges of the garment. Plain 
stitching continues to be considered “the best form,” but 
bands of cloth or flat braid possess individuality, and 
would be altogether desirable. Stitched panne velvet 
might be effectively used for the collar, cuffs, and pocket 
flap. The three back seams are left open just below the 
waist, and the pattern allows for lap on each side of the 
back pieces. These are finished exactly like the tails of 
a man’s coat. The front of the jacket is fitted by means 
of a straight dart, which should be pressed carefully when 
fitted satisfaetorily. The top of the sleeve is gently gath. 
ered into the armhole. To get the smooth sheath effect 
the sleeve should be stuffed with a cotton roll. 

The new skirt accompanying the above-described jack- 
et is composed of a front breadth, two deep side breadths, 
and a back breadth out of which the triple Watieau is 
formed. One-half of the complete skirt is comprised in 
the pattern for this garment. Where width of goods will 
not allow of cutting the Watteau upon fold, a centre seam 
pressed open and stitched at each side will not affect the 
style of the garment in any way. Many of the best tai- 
lors prefer to employ such a seam, even when the width 
of the material does not demand it. The triple pleats of 
the new design present the appearance of one pleat at the 


waist-line, the under folds of the material being exactly 
calculated to meet the width of the outer pleat. The 
triple pleats may be stitched to a depth of four or five 
inches, or left free, according to the preference of the fu- 
ture wearer, but a careful pressing throughout the length 
of the Watteau is essential to secure the proper “ hang” 
of the skirt. 

This pattern is suitable for cheviot, Venetian, or any 
of the light-weight cloths that are usually employed for 
plain tailor costumes; 54 yards of 54-inch-wide goods, or 7 
yards of cheviot or other 45-inch-wide material, will be 
required to make this costume for person of medium size. 
An allowance of 4 yard will be ample for each larger 
size, and a proportionate amount may be dispensed with 
for the smaller sizes. 


CHILD’S FLANNEL COSTUME 


TIMELY costume design published herewith in 
pattern form, and illustrated on this page, is 
modelled after a suit originally fashioned in Gobe- 
lin blue and trimmed with fancy braids. The 
skirt pattern consists of one-half of front breadth, 

a side back gore out of which the back pleat is form- 
ed, and belt. The pattern allows for a three-inch hem. 
The centre of the back portion may be laid upon a fold 
of the goods, or, if the latter is narrow, a seam may be in- 
troduced in the centre of the pleat, without in any way 
lessening the attraction of the skirt. The shape of the 
pattern of the skirt is that of a shallow circular, wide at 
the waist and slightly gathered into the belt. The hem 
may be finished with plain stitching or rows of white mo- 
hair braid. 

The pattern of the jacket comprises one-half of the back, 
one under-arm gore, and one-half of the front; one-half of 
the deep collar, one sleeve (plain), small turned-back cuff, 
pocket lap, and the necessary facings. ‘The inner blouse- 
waist is not included. The jacket may be seamed down 
the centre of the back if desired, but the seamless back is 
very much affected by the principal makers of children’s 
garments. The garment is single-breasted, and buttons 
may be placed on one side of front only if desired. A 
pretty method of finishing would be to place the buttons 
on each side of the front, as in illustration, and connect 
the two with a series of loops of narrow cord, that need 
be fastened to one set of buttons only. Very small olives 
also would make a desirable finish. The collar should be 
cut double, and the same pattern may serve as model for 
an adjustable piqué or linen collar that later will be of 
value in freshening up the jacket. A costume of this va- 
riety is one of the best of ‘‘stand-byes” in a little girl’s 
wardrobe, useful alike for mountain or sea-shore, school 
wear or the morning walk. The design would interpret 
equally welljin plain cloth, Venetian, colored pique, or 
Galatea. 

In order to secure the best results too much stress can- 
not be laid on the necessity for thorough pressing. 

Of material 50 inches wide 2} yards will be required for 
a costume for a little girl of four years, an additional 4 yard 
for each succeeding pattern size being sufficient. 








TO SHORTEN SKIRT PATTERNS 


N the present day of tall figures, which statisticians 
say are the direct result of a decade of out-door 
sports, the height of women of the proportion ac- 
cepted as normal by those who manufacture garments 
in quantity has increased so that the regulation skirt 

length is between 41 and 48 inches. These are the lengths 
a omy in HARPER’s Bazar cut paper patterns of skirts. 
In order to simplify the shortening of our patterns so as 
to meet the needs of our most petite women readers, two 
little diagrams have been prepared for this page which 
will greatly aid the process. The first shows a form of a 
simple Watteau-pleated skirt originally designed to be 
made in three pieces—a front gore and two side gores. In 
this model a seam is brought to the exact centre of the 
Watteau pleat in the back. As has been said in a former 
number, the seamed Watteau has been devised by leading 
tailors with the express purpose of avoiding any other 
_— in the side gore. But this is only feasible where 
54-inch material is employed. Where material of 45 
inches is the medium chosen it will be necessary to join 
the fabric according to the line of faint perforations which 
will be seen in the first diagram. When such piecing is 
employed the pleated portion may be cut, if desired, with 
a single fold down the centre of the back, which will ob- 
viate the necessity of a seamed Watteau. 

The second diagram illustrates how the pattern may be 
folded when shortening is necessary. Hxact measure- 
ments should first be taken of both pattern and the future 
wearer, so that the intending dressmaker knows exactly 
what shortening is requi The tissue pattern should 





then be folded almost directly in the centre, until the exact 
length has been obtained. Traced lines on the diagram 
show how the edges of the pattern may be graded to meet 
the requirements of short stout persons or of those of 
normal girth. Where the figure is short, but full about the 
hips, the perforated line found in diagram No.2 and com- 
mencing at the sign x will be the proper one to follow. 
Where the figure is slender the original line of the upper 
part of the pattern would best be followed, and the lower 
portion, where the break in the line occurs as the result 
of the folding, may be trimmed away. Perforated lines 
are shown in the diagram, which will indicate the direction 
that the modified seams should take. 

The changing of the front gore is a very simple matter. 
It consists in applying the system of grading as described 
before. These rules are applicable to almost all skirt pat- 
terns. Garments of this nature which are trimmed away 
at top and bottom rarely retain the grace of line contained 
in the original illustration or garment. By trimming at 
the top the exact position of the darts or curved seams, if 
there be any, is lost, and those substituted by the amateur 
dressmaker are rarely so satisfactory as the carefully de- 
vised darts and seams formed by the master-hand. 














In rare instances it may be necessary to lengthen Bazar 
patterns, in which case the material itself may be folded, 
in lieu of the pattern, and trimmed off proportionately. 
One or two rules may be remembered with advantage in 
adapting to some special need a pattern made for popular 
wants. The taller the figure, the more spread is required 
about the lower part of the skirt, while the reverse of this 
holds good with short figures, especially those which are 
slender. In adapting a skirt pattern to large figures of an 
unusual size, it is better to slightly broaden the front 
breadth and the front edges of the side breadth, also the 
back edges of the back breadth, rather than to disturb the 
position of the darts. When the enlargements above de- 
scribed have been made, it will often be necessary to re- 
fit the darts slightly, but, wherever possible, these should 
retain their original position. Too much stress cannot be 
laid upon the wisdom of selecting a skirt pattern amp! 
large about the hips. Anything that strains about this 
portion of the body, especially when the garment is to be 
made with pleats or draperies (which will be seen among 
the summer novelties), should be carefully avoided. 





CHILD'S FLANNEL COSTUME. 
Cat Paper Pattern No. 262.—(See Page 147 | 
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CLUB HAPPENINGS 


HE national congress which con- 

venes next week at Washington, 

D. C., of the Daughters of the Amer 

ican Revolution, will be compara- 

tively quiet, as there is no election 
this year of a chief officer. The present 
President -General, Mrs. Daniel Manning, 
holds her place for another _— Mrs. 
Manning's presidency has not disappointed 
her friends. Her training as the wife of a 
cabinet officer, together with her natural 
tact, has served her well through the trying 
duties as the head of this large and impor- 
tant organization. A society to which eli- 
gibility consists of extraneous conditions 
rather than personal characteristics, as is the 
case with the D. A. R. and other hereditary so- 
cieties, brings together a company of women 
of widely diverse interests and equipment. 
To preserve harmony and keep the complex 
machine in smooth working order calls for 
executive ability of a high order. 


en. 


HERE will be ten vice-president -gen- 

erals elected this year, as last year the 
first election for a two-year term took place. 
Ten of the twenty needed were elected for 
two years, and ten for only one. Hereafter 
the elections will be annual, and the term of 
office two years, and in this way it will not 
be possible at any time to have an entire 
new board—a condition that would not be at 
all desirable. Mrs. Washington A. Roebling, 
of New Jersey; Miss Annie Wheeler; Mrs. 
William P. Frye, of Lewiston, Maine; Miss 
Mary Boyce Temple, of Knoxville, Tennes- 
see—are some of the one year vice-president- 
generals whose terms of office will expire. 


@n. 


HE State regents are always elected at 

Washington during the congress each 
year—an economical provision that it would 
seem might be adopted with wisdom by 
other societies having State and national or- 
ganizations. The New York regent, Mrs. 
James Meade Belden, of Syracuse. after two 
years of brilliant leadership, has declined to 
allow her name to stand a third time, and 
her successor will be selected. The New 
York State organization is one of the strong 
est in quality, as well as in members, in the 
society; and efficient as Mrs. Belden has 
been, there are many women in the State 
membership that can ably succeed her. A 
strong candidate for the place, and one whose 
election would please a large constituency, is 


Mrs. Alice Morse Earle, of Brooklyn. 


en. 





“THE usual crop of amendments is likely to | 


be brought before the convention. Ev 
ery new regent is apt to come on with one 
or two, her brief experience often mislead 
ing her into the idea that what seems neces 
sary locally should be engrafted on the 
national constitution. Some of the most 
important matters that have been before 
the congress recently are now disposed of. 
The question of the union between the 
D. R’s and the D. A. R’s is one that is not 
likely to be reopened. The George Wash 
ington Memorial Association, too, while it 
may present a report, is strengthening its 
effort on lines outside the D. A. R. Associa 
tion. Its reorganization and future plans 
under its new president are a later story for 
this department. The always interesting re- 
ports from the local chapters will show this 
year a most gratifying increase numerically 
and in work accomplished. Echoes of the 
war will be found in the response in many 
States to the call from the Manila troops 
These patriotic societies, scattered all over 
the country, are not only preserving valua- 
ble historical associations, and helping in 





the time of the nation’s need, but they are | 


lending their activities to important socio 
logical effort. 
@A, 


RS. 8. B. LARNED, of Syracuse, is one of 

the latest additions to the list of patron- 
esses for the Federation day at the Paris Ex- 
position. In addition to her réle of patroness 
and member of the receiving party, Mrs. 
Larned will speak on household economics 
at the Federation Congress. Besides being 
a well-known club woman and member of 
the executive board of the New York State 
Federation, Mrs. Larned is also the president 
of the National Household Economic Asso- 
ciation, coming by quick but logical se- 
quence to her important place at the very 
head of the household economic movement 
in this country. In this dual rdle of promi 
nence in federation circles and leader of 
a strong national association, as well as by 
her own attractive personality, Mrs. Larned 
combines in an unusual degree the qualities 
that should distinguish these Exposition pa- 
tronesses, and she will most adequately rep 
resent the Empire State. 


@a. 
HE National Federation of Musical Clubs 


has recently elected Mrs. John Fletch- 
er, of Little Rock, Arkansas, a director on 





the Southern Middle Section of the federa- | 


tion. These directors in this organization 
correspond to a State regent or a State 
president in other national societies, though 
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TABLE WATER, 


pure and undefiled, 
possessing all the attributes 
MRT LEAL MLL LLL LLL 
heverage, colmbined with medicinal . 
gualities whose action /s mild but most 
eVective, It has no egual. 

At all leading Hotels, Jubs and Cafes. 


WITH ALL DEALERS 


women's and little girls’ garments w 


Beginning with the issue of January 6th, 1900, 


HARPER’S BAZAR CUT TISSUE-PAPER 


ill be issued it 34, 
measure for women, and in four, six, eight, and ten year old sizes for 





PATTERNS 


sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, and 4o inch bust 
Only a 


little girls. 


limited number of patterns of each design will be issued, and these will be purchasable for two 
months after date of publication only, with a few exceptions in favor of such garments as are 


listed below. 
patterns (or 25 


The cost of these patterns will continue to be 50 cents per costume for women’s 
cents each for waist and skirt), and 35 cents per costume for little girls’ patterns 


(or 20 cents each for skirt and waist); separate sleeve and collar patterns, 10 cents each, except 


where otherwise specified 


The 
260. 
259. 
258. 
257- 
257- 
2506. 
255- 
254. 
253. 
252. 
251. 


250. 





Children’s collar and sleeve patterns may not be purchased separately. 


following list represents the recently issued designs that may still be purchased : 


Child’s Handkerchief Gowns. 
Harper's Bazar No. 5, Vol. 33 
India Silk Gown. Illustrated 
Bazar No. 5, Vol. 33 

Child’s Summer Costume. 
Harper's Bazar No. 4, Vol. 337 

New Five-Gore Skirt. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 5, Vol. 33. 

New Shirt Waist. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 4, Vol. 33 

Child’s Gingham Gown. I|\lustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 3, Vol. 33 

Shirt Waist and Watteau-Pleated Skirt. 
Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 3, Vol. 33 

Girl's Sailor Costume. I |lustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 2, Vol. 33. 

Afternoon Costume with Side-Pleated Skirt. 
Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 2, Vol. 

Girl's Gretchen Coat. Illustrated in Ha 
Bazar No. 1, Vol 


Illustrated in 
in Harper's 


{llustrated in 


33- 
rper’s 


33- 
Visiting Costume, Side-Pleated Waist and 
Fancy Skirt. 
Cloth Costume. 
No. 52, Vol. 32. 


Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, N. Y. City 


No. 1, Vol ; 
Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar 





THE ONLY DANDRUFF CURE 

and Positive Preventive of Baldness. 

Essentially an Ideal HAIR TONIC for LADIES, as it is 

free from all oily or fatty substances. 

P.J. Eicnnorr, Professor of Dermatology, Elberfeld,Germany. 
Send for instructive pamphlet on treatment of the HATR. 

Sole U. 8. Agents, MULHENS & KROPFF, 35 and 87 White Street, New York. 


249. Rainy-Day Skirt, Box-Pleated in Back. [)- 
lustrated in /arfer's Bazar No. 51, Vol. 32 

248. Golf Cape, with Capuchin Hood. Iilustrated 
in Harper's Bazar No. 51, Vol. 32. 

243. Box-Pleated Skirt, Bodice with Adjustable 
Collar (may be purchased separately). Illus- 
trated in Harfer’s Sazar No. 47, Vol. 32 

241. Marie Antoinette Pichu. [Illustrated in Har- 
er’s Bazar No. 45, Vol. 32 

239. skirt with Double Box-Pleated Back. I )lus- 
trated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 45, Vol. 32. 

232. Full-Length Kimono. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 43, Vol. 32 

226. Silk Petticoat, Full Graded Plounce. |)lus- 
trated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 42, Vol. 32 

190. Bath Robe. Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 
26, Vol. 32. 

189. Short Kimono. 
No. 25, Vol. 32. 


MONEY MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER 


Cut Pattern Fashi in this Number : 
and 262, on page 146. 


Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar 





Nos. 261 
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their jurisdiction covers a wider field than 
that of a single State. Mrs. Fletcher's exec- 
utive ability will undoubtedly promptly 
show in the report from her territory. 


Sa. 


HE arrangement adopted by the North 

Carolina Sorosis of Wilmington for its 
current events department is an admirable 
one. It presents the subject monthly, 
grouping the presentment under a definite 
head. For January, when the operatic and 
theatrical season is at its height, music and 
the drama,as currently indicated, are report 
ed. For February, March, and April ‘‘ New 
Sciences,” ‘‘ Inventions,” and ‘‘ Art and Ar 
tists” are respectively scheduled. For No- 
vember next ‘‘ National Affairs” is most 
appropriately timed; and in December, fin- 
ishing the club year, ** Foreign Politics” 
will be covered. The club begins the year 
with renewed enthusiasm,and under the in- 
spiring leadership of Mrs. W.M. Harriss,who 
has recently been elected president. 


HE annual executive meeting of the Na- 

tional Council of Women will be held 
nextautumn. The effort of the organization 
is centred chiefly on an investigation into the 
conditions of the women of the islands of 
Cuba and Hawaii, with a view to ascertaining 
in what way the women of the United States 
can be helpful orco-operate with them. The 
report of preliminary work in the matter 
will be made at the autumn meeting, and a 
commission then formally appointed. The 
appointment of Mrs. May Wright Sewall, 
president of the international council, as 
a commissioner to Paris next summer, is nat 
urally very pleasing to the members every- 
where. The work of the American branch, 
under the presidency of Mrs. St. John Gaff 
ney, is steady and advancing, reflecting and 
centring as it does many State and national 
organizations. 

@a. 


HE social side of the Milwaukee biennial 

bids fair to be more eventful than the 
limited leisure of the club women during 
the crowded four days’ meeting will admit 
of accepting. A reception on Tuesday, 
June 5, from four to seven, at the Athenzeum, 
will be given jointly by the Woman’s Club 
and the Atheneum association. A _ lake- 


| shore drive to Downer College, with a recep 








tion in the new buildings, where the presi 
dent, Miss Ellen C. Sabin, and the Ladies’ 
Artand Science Class will act as hostesses, 
fills Wednesday afternoon, with Thursday 
given over to State receptions, held, as at 


, Denver, in several houses simu!taneously. 


Probably not much less could be planned, 
and give the visiting and local club women 
sufficient opportunity to become acquainted, 
but with the full programme of business, 
and the presentments of the various com- 
mittees, in which more than fifty-two women 
are already scheduled to speak, there is all 
and more of social entertainment than can be 
enjoyed. The only delegates that will be 
entertained by the Milwaukee women will be 
the presidents of State federations, chairman 
of State correspondence, and speakers. 


@>. 


HE latest State federation to be formed is 

that recently established in Oregon, The 
Woman’s Club of Portland in that State in 
vited the clubs of the State to meet to con 
sider the question of establishing a State 
federation. The response was cordial, and 
a comprehensive constitution was adopted, 
which, acted upon, will promptly put the 
association in working order. 


SA. 


J. L. R., Orremwa, Iowa.—It is considered highly 
probable that Mrs. Lowe will succeed herself, the ru- 
mors of other candidates being as yet rather in the 
air. The friends of Mrs Alice Ives Breed, of Lynn, 
Massachusetts, would be glad to bring her name for 
ward again,but Mrs. Breed has peremptorily negative: 
this idea, and absolutely declines to stand again. In 
fluential club women in different sections of the coun 
try have informally discussed two or three other can- 
didates who would make a strong running, but their 
names have not as yet been placed in nomination even 
by their friends. It is possible, too, that the presiden- 
tial term may be extended to three years, if those who 
advocate a triennial meeting instead of a biennial one 
are successful. 


Mrs. C. B. M., Geanp Raprvs.—The Hospital Book 
and Newspaper Society, 105 East Tweuty - second 
Street, New York city, supplies reading-matter, so far 
as it can, wherever the new] exists in any part of the 
United States, although whe preference is given to 
New York city first and New York State second. In 
point of fact its beneficence reaches over half of the 
States in the Union, and it refuees no call so long as 
its supplies bold out. Newspapers, magazines, weekly 
and illustrated papers, are its chief stock, but books 
are also sent out. A card to the address given will 
secure any further information you may need, 


Prrriexep.—Some club topics that may be sugges- 
tive are from the year-book for the current season of 
the Quid Nune Club of Little Rock, Arkansas. od Do 
we need the Cultivation of a Club Conscience ? 
“* Are Women in Danger of being Clubbed to Extinc- 
tion?” “What Qualities are developed in Women 
by belonging to Organizations ?” Other kindred topics 
are ‘The Influence of Fade upon the Character”; 
“The Problem of Woman's Sphere, Domestic, Social, 
Industrial.” The club is a conversational clab, like 
your own, and the entire programme will be found 
useful. One may doubtless be had by addressing the 
president, Mrs, Frederick Hanger. 

Marcaret Hamitton Weicn 














DRESS 














Batam are requested to send in thelr 
weeks before the answers are needed. 


I Banas ree correspondence, and regrets that 
tore by mail. 
Yes, a bride’s gown is always of one 


but you can, if you so wish it, have the front 
fa different material now. This sounds like 
a direct tradiction of the first statement, but is not 
exactly 80, a8 the maip material is the same through- 


H. L. W.—It would be impossible to furnish you 
with a pattern of a three-cornered Colonial hat, bat in 

aving or picture of George Washington or his 
1 will find these hats illustrated. 


y engr 


time y 


Exquiner.—Silk slips are still worn, bat it has been 
sidere ther smarter lately only to use white or 
If you have the white lace, I should 
satin underneath it instead of a 


gz white 


M. W.—You could not possibly get along with a 
dresseult case and bag. You would best take both 
steame uk and dress-eult case—not too heavy a 

for 1 will want to take it off sometimes for a 
day or two jaunt. Ido not think you need more than 

' ~lay dress and travelling dress, bat you wil) 
need more than three cotton shirt-walsts; you ought 
to take «ix with you. You will need two hats, bat 
you could bay one over on the other side; however, I 
should advise your wearing a smart little straw toque 
or turban and patting the sailor hat in your trunk. 
You w need at least four of each set of ander-clothes, 
with the exception of the knickerbockers—two of 
those would be sufficient. Four cambric night-dresses 


must be I think the 
I should far 
you, have a black or gray net made 
¢ guimpe, and the black will be best. A summer 
| be a useful gown for you to have, both before 
The black satin skirt I should 
leave t nex! winter if | were you, unless you can 


cluded, and a flannel wrapper. 


white organdie is a foolie#h expense. 


you start 


have it made without much expense. Conld you not 
in some way utilize it for the black gown with the two 
waists?’ I should think in that way you could save 
considerable expense 

France. —You can certainly use the lace, but [ think 
you will have to have it cleaned, as the sample shows 
some spot You could make a mousseline de soie 


or Liberty satin gown trimmed with it very well, bat I 


from the sample whether it is 


cannot really decide 


fresh enough for that purpose. It is certainly not too 
old-fashioned, If, after it is cleaned, it still looks a 
little stained, you would better use it on a silk petti- 
coat or negligee. The silk I cannot advise using for 
anything buta waist. It would not look well with the 
mousseline de sole of which you speak. Bat why not 
have a waist made like one of those illustrated in 
Bazan No. 1 


D. P. D.—In Bazar No, 
9 


8, and also in Bazag No. 
19, are goo igns for evening gowns, You can have 
them mad or Liberty satin or pean de 
Bazan No. 8 will be particularly be- 
ned to be stout. 


of ailk or eats 
sole The one 


coming t uit you are inci 


nk you would best ase your old black 
f plain black taffeta that will 
*factorily. Any other material. will 
ta look shabby. 


taff 


lengthen it sat 


ta with a flounce 


make the taff 


A. R. Hr 


enough to make up 


tainly the material is fashionable 
I think you will find the illus- 
Sazan No. 3, page 49, of a tan cloth gown, 
the best one to f w, for the chances are that design 
“ stay in fashion for some time. 


F. G. 1. —Why do you not use black lace with your 
material? Put in a yoke and sleeves, and you will find 
juite like new, and you will find 
your skirt w ook vasily better if you will have a 
flounce of pleated Liberty satin put so that it shows 

tt the drop skirt. 


justa relow 
a frock made fora little g 


the waist w mon 


rl from the material of which 
, but you must not have it trimmed 
with any white von. If you have enough material, 
ifMles around the bottom of the skirt and 
iimpe effect, or, to be more 
and sleeves of white lace or em. 
mitation Irish point is quite good 
white satin. There is a good pat- 
I's frock in Bazar No, 50. 


Lwith ag 


’ 
! 
precise, the yoke 
} 


ugh to Use ver 


A Peeriexen Evquinee.—You will need quite a 
, from your question, bat there is no 
reason why all your gowns should be black. Some 
uu must not wear black and white 
istreless black taffeta trimmed with 

you a smart gown; then you should 

ng and a black grenadine. A dotted 
lack or a black mousseline de sole, perhaps 


arge wardrot 





can be white, but 
together A 

loth will make 
have a nuns’ vel 


musin it 


oth. If you wear the coat and skirt costume in the | 


wash materials, you can use black piqué. For evening 
wear you can have black net or black chiffon, but 
you must choose net or chiffon trimming, not lace, 
that not being appropriate fur mourning wear. If 
you have a black cloth gown it can be trimmed with 
mourning slik. There is no reason why you should 
wear crape any longer unless you prefer to do so. 
You must not wear any figured Mack material if you 
wish to wear what is called correct mourning, but 
there are now a number of plain materials in black 
that are good and that wil) suit your purpose 


Peneiexep Awtrornerre.—You can change the silk 
ekirt which wou describe by taking out some of the 
fulness in the back, and then by patting the box-pleat 
on separately. On the front page of Bazar No. 3 you 
1 of silk and cloth, the back of which is 
way I describe. If you do not care for 


will see a cow 


made in the 


that, you car it six little tucks on either side of the 
placket-h This last is quite a new fad and very | 
pretty. There are a great many handsome black lace | 
jackets and black lace waists that are excellent to wear 
with such «k nd I should certainly advise your 
making one. It must be of the heavier design, but it 


ig not necessary to bny a very expensive lace; besides, 
t does not take a great deal to make a lace waist. 


J. P.—The walking skirts are a little shorter than 
they were—that is, they have little or no train, They 
are still long enough in the front and at the sides to 
be clamay and tmconvenient foe the street, 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


ONSTANTLY RECURRING SUFFERING GIVES WOMEN | 
£3 the blues! 

How hopeless the future appears with month after month 
of the same siege of pain! 

Comparatively few women understand that excessive 
pain indicates ill-health or some serious derangement 
of the feminine organs. 

A million women have been helped by Mrs. 
Pinkham. Read what two of them say. 
Mrs. L1zz1z CoLeman, of Wayland, N. Y., writes: 

“Dear Mrs. PinkHaM, — For 
years I suffered with pain caused 
by internal derangement. The 
bearing-down pains in my back 
and hips were dreadful. I could 
not stand for more than five min- 
utes at a time when this trouble 
began. But, thanks to Lydia E. 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound, 
my sufferings are now a thing of the 
past. I shall gladiy recommend 
your medicines to all my friends.” 

Miss C. D. Morris, 3 Louis- 
burg Square, Boston, Mass., writes: 

“Dear Mrs. PINKHAM,—I have 
been using Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound, and it has 











Yes, you could have | 


helped me wonderfully. I was 
troubled with headache, backache, 
and that weak and tired feeling. I 
cannot say enough in praise of your 
medicine, for it has done me so 
much good. I shall recommend it 
to all my friends who suffer.” 

Nervousness and snappishness come with it. 
The feminine organs are connected by 





Despondency is a disease. 
Will power won’t overcome it. 


healthy or the mind is not healthy. 

All low-spirited or suffering womenmay 
write to Mrs. Pinkham at Lynn, Mass., 
and receive her advice free of charge. 


DESPONDENTI 
Don't wait until your life is wrecked by WOMEN 
neglect and suffering. Gei advice in time. £ 











The Singer Automatic 


This table, devised especially for the Singer 
Automatic, is the latest result of the cabinet- 
maker’s art, and is the acme of perfection in 
convenience, simple ingenuity in arrangement 
and thoroughness of workmanship. In regular 
course, it is sup- 
plied either in oak 
or walnut, but can 
be made to order 
inany kindof wood 
desired, finished to 
match the most ornate furnish- 
ings. The machine is hinged, 
so that it can be folded down 
below the table against a bent- 
wood shield that fully protects 
the dress of the operator and 
the floor from all droppings of 
oil, lint, etc. By this device 
the machine is thoroughly pro- 
tected from dust, and the stand 
forms an ornamental and use- 
ful table that is fitting and a 
preesate to any home. The 

inged extension leaf covering 
the machine when down is 
folded back when it is raised, 
thus making a table-top meas- 
uring 40 inches in length by 16 
inches in width, affording am- 
ple room for work. 


Sold on Instalments. You can tryone FREE. Old Machines takenin Exchange. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COPIPANY. 


Offices in Every City in the World. 






















































MOPPY—FLOPPY—SLOPPY 


|Use our HAIR CLOTH 


You Can Get a Better Price if You Do 


| Because 





It Imparts Style. It Means Less Labor. 


It is Always Elastic. It is Economical. 
It Holds the Shape. It is Always Reliable. 


USE BLACK, GRAY, OR WHITE IN STYLES. 


Herringbone, 10/3, 16/3, 10/4. French, 146/3. French Imperial, 206/4. 
LARGEST MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD OF 
| 


FRENGH sometimes caries |mported; HERRINGBONE senstimes cares English 


THE BEST MADE. ASK POR OUR MAKE. TAKE NO OTHER. 
Our Hair Cloth (Hair lengthwise) in new Box Plaits holds their shape. 


| Vou mot afford te use anything else. See that the bears our trade - k, know positivel 
— that you are a ~4 —P made by us. If vol can our inform us. _—~ 


| CHARLES E. PERVEAR, Agent. AMERICAN HAIR CLOTH COMPANY, Pawtucket, R. 1. 


Mention Harrer’s Bazar. 


BRARPYPENR’S CATALOGUE 
Descriptive list of their publications, with fortraits of authors, will be sent 
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nerves with the brain and all parts of the body. These organs must be | 


Unless you wish your Gowns “*%% tatemark of horses | 





free to any address on receipt of (postage) ten cents, 


THE HOUSEHOLD 





Correspondents of the Baza are requested to send in their 
questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed. 


The Bazam has a very large correspondence, and regrets that 
it cannot answer any letters by mail. 


M. J. P.—How happy you must be! Building a 
houre of your own! I have built twenty castles in 
Spain, but only one small house. I can hardly wish 
you better things than some of the joy I have had out 
of mine—out of both my castles and my cottage. But 
I must answer your questions, And how well you 
have arranged them! And how clear your letter is! 

In regard to a color for the outside, I should be con- 
trolled largely by my neighborhood, avoiding in any 
case browns and dull reds, and never being tempted 
into more than one color, Some lovely cottages at 
Newport and on Long Island are not painted at all, 
the shingles being left for time to color. Will your 
surroundings permit of that? Of course, in such a 
case, you need trees and many green things about, so 
that the rural look may be excused. Gray is always 
good, and white has the stump of a traditional au- 
thority here among us. But let me impress on you 
again that you keep the outside of your house in one 
color. 

For the price you intend paying for your house you 
can hardly afford a great variety of beautiful woods. 
Do not make the mistake of supposing that 
wood that has been colored and varnished is hard 
wood. I say this because samples of such woods 
have been sent me by corresponden!s under the delu- 
sion that they were real. You can stain pine and 
make it charming, and many houses are treated in 
that way, the wood being stained green or like old 
oak, or to look like mahogany, but never to look like 
the wood of cheap boxes. In so small a house all the 
wood-work of the first floor, at any rate, should be 
alike, and for one as simple as yours white paint is al- 
ways goo}, If the wood is not specially fine, and the 
architectural lines in a room are not very good, then 
paint your wood to match your walle. In another 
“answer” one or two receipts for staining wood will 
be given. 

In choosing your paper consider your sitting-room, 
hall, and parlor together, since in your place they all 
bear a close relation to one another, The fashion is 
growing of having one color scheme for the entire 
house, variety being lent by hangings and furniture. 
Thus the green of the walls is relieved by red hangings 
in one room and by red furnitare, while another room 
will have green curtains and some stunning big red 
chairs. In other words, a certain symmetry is pre- 
served by the walls, and a variety is being constantly 
lent by the furniture and curtains. 

If your house were mine, I should have white paint 
everywhere inside, all the rooms on the first floor 
carrying out one scheme for the walls, and all the bed- 
rvoms above covered with a flowered paper. The 
ceilings ought all to be light, with no frieze, and both 
should be plain. They should always be plain when 
one has to depend upon ordinary painters for decora- 
tion. The floor should be left uncovered, except for 
rugs, unless the climate ix very cold. See the Bazan 
of October 14 for the treatment of floors. 

The question of draperies is intensely interesting ; 
a whole chapter might be written on them. Get re- 
pose from yours by keeping them toned with your 
walle. When a curtain bas to be constantly drawn, it 
should be of thick material, but when it is used only 
to break a line—one of its legitimate purposes—use 
something soft and clinging that will fall in graceful 
lines. Jutes are the same on both sides; so are some 
damasks. Muslin curtains should go at all your win- 
dows, ruffled, and tied back with cords or ribbons, In 
some rooms relieve the effect of the white curtains by 
a thin yellow silk over them ora pink. A pale green 
is charming. If your windows are made to look alike 
from the outside, you can do what you want inside, 
Pale yellow window shades go with everything. Yes, 
you can have a cabinet, but you must have a side- 
board. Doe not pat up the family portraits unless they 
are good. Make that upper balcony square to match 
the porch below. Keep it ancovered, but finish it 
with a white wooden railing, having round balls at 
the end like those on Colonial houses. Make a solid 
glass door to open on it. No oak furniture ; pine, 
painted white, if you can have no better. 





Hors —I know it must be hard to have hairs on the 
face, for women who suffer from them have told me 
80. I had a long consultation with one the other day, 
your letter in my band. She told me that she felt so 
strongly on the subject that now, since she had learned 
to keep them well under control, she always felt it her 
duty to tell every one else how she did so, and that she 
often felt tempted to go up to strangers in the cars 
when she saw them with faces in the same condition 
that hers used to be. She told me to tell you never to 
use any wash or preparation ; that the hair only came 
in the faster afterward. That nobody but a reputable 
physician should be consulted ; he takes them out with 
electricity. She also says that if you have a tendency 
toward hair on the face, neither one nor two treat- 
ments will cure you, but that you must always be on 
the alert. She goes to her doctor once or twice a 
year, and sometimes oftener, since new hairs are con- 
stantly coming. The electrical treatment is pot pain- 
ful, but the face is apt to be irritated for a little while 


| afterward, and you must not wash it for several hours. 


Never pull a hair out. I read her a letter, which I will 
quote to you, published in the Bazar of September 
17, 1898, in which directions for using pumice-stone 
are given, and she told me that nothing could be 
better, that the directions for pumice were given her 
in London long ago, she having paid a great price for 
them. Still, she goes to her doctor once or twice a 
year. This is the letter for the Bazar: “The hairs 
on my lip are not very numerous, but are very con- 
spicuous by reason of their jet-black color. Now 
peroxide of hydrogen will bleach them and render 
them almost invisible. But if it is desired to efface 
them altogether, a little powdered pumice-setone 
should be placed on a moist cloth wrapped around 
the finger, then rab the part afflicted quite vigorously 
for a short time every evening before retiring, and a 
smooth lip will be the result. In this way I have con- 
quered this unpleasant blemish in my own case for 
many years, and no one would suspect that I was sub- 
ject to this annoyance. Every six or eight weeks, 
perhaps, a few of the more vigorous hairs must be 
pulled out. I hope this treatment may aid some 
others as it does me.” My friend, however, says that 
no hairs should be pulled, and she also says that a 
shaving-soap should be used with the pumice. Fora 
dandraff cure see the Bazar of September 30, 1999, 
ander “ The Head and the Hair,” 


























We have no agents or branch stores. All 
orders should be sent direct to us. 


cw Spring 
Suits, *5. 


F you wish something 2 

] cidedly new in a dress or 

skirt, and entirely different 
from the ready-made garments 
which you find in every store, 
write for our Catalogue an 
Samples. There are hundreds 
of firms selling ready-made suits 
and skirts, but we are the only 
house making fashionable gar- 
ments to order at moderate 
prices. 

Our Catalogue illustrates an 
exquisite line of exclusive de- 
signs which are shown by no 
other firm: 











Rainy-Day 5 Suits am LA co 


—-- 4 
Bicycle Suits and Skirts, 
Jackets = oy one 
Golf Suits and 


We also make finer 
garments and send 
samples of all grades. 
We pay express 
charges everywhere, 
If, when writing, you 
wil! mention any par- 
ticular kind or color of 
samples that you prefer, we shall be glad to send you an 
assortment of the kind you wish. 

Write to-day for Catalogue and samples—we will send 
them to you /ree by return mail 
THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 

119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 


tt OMO 


Is the only perfect 


Dress Shield 


Specified 
, ladies’ 
where. 


No Rubber. 
No Chemicals. 





tailors every- 


Is the only shield that 
is absolutely odorless 
and impervious. 


Every Pair 
Warranted. 


lf your dealer does 
not keep them, send 
25 cents for sample 
pair. Illustrated book- 
let free. 


\, OMO MFG.CO., 
\ 9 0 MFG. CO 


Middletown, 
Conn. 


WHY GO TO EUROPE, 


Facing the Dangers of the Ocean in Winter ? 
OPERATING OVER THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC, 


“Sunset Limited,” 


SUNSET ROUTE, 


free from the incon venie wep of high | otitutee ond of 
snow, willcarry you SMOOTHLY, SAFELY, AND 
PLEASANTLY to America’s famous winter ‘resorts 
in California. 

Special through trains, consisting of sleeping and 
dining cars, will leave New York Saturdays and Tues- 
days, connecting directly with the “ Sunset Limited ” 
at New Orleans. 

For full information, free illustrated pamphlets,maps, 
and time-tables, also lowest rates, sleeping-car tickets, 
and baggage chec ked, apply to E fdwin Hawley, Ass’t 
Gen’'l Traffic Manrger, 349 pnnaaatnimndd N. Y. City. 
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27 to Cherbourg, Southampton, and Bremen; also 

St'rs CITY OF ROME and NEBRASKA, specially 

ehartered, June 3 to Glasgow, for Paric Exposi- 

tion Oberammergau Passion Play,and Tour of Europe. 

Booking now. Also Thirty ¢ other Spring and Summer 

Excursions to Europe. Holy-!_and Party leaves March 3, April 
®, lune 27 Rownd-the- World Parties Sept. 12, Oct. 3, Nov. 3. 


F.U.CLARK, 111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 





“AvoRs our homes witn 
Ferns, Ficus, Palms and 
other leaf and Flowering 
Plante. We have Green- 
houses full; also hundreds of 
car loads of 


vf. Fruit and Ornamental 
_lrets, Shrubs, 







dea! will save jo 708 money. se it. pret Rt. 
free. 46th y acres. 44 greenhouses. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., es 729 Patnsrtlie, Cite 


For Dyspepsia.. 
Horsford’'s Acid Phosphate 


Strengthens the stomach, assists di- 

gestion, relieves distress and the feel- 

ing of exhaustion and dizziness. 
Genuine bears name Horsrorp’s on wrapper. 








PORTRAITS sey f Rare good men 
in business Samples free to Send for catalogue. 
G. M. KURZ, Wholesaler, as 


beter Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


TWENTY-FOUR PAGES 





Terms: 


10 Cents a Copy—$4 00 a Year, in Advance 
Postage Free to all Subscribers in the United States, Canada, and Mexico 





Subscriptions may begin with any Number 





New York City: FRANKLIN SQUARE 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 


LONDON: 45 ALBEMARLE STREET, W 





Also for Sale at Brentano’s, 37 Avenue de |’Opéra, Paris 





THE NEXT 


cial interest at this time. 


of Texas 





BRILLIANT article which deserves the attention of all American club women. 
gressman Bailey, as every one will admit, writes with authority on this topic. He 
criticises kindly but candidly the faults of women as presiding officers, and makes some 


“HARPER’S BAZAR” 


ARPER'S BAZAR for February 24 will contain many notable contributions of espe- 
Among these will be the following: 


WHERE WOMEN FAIL AS PARLIAMENTARIANS. By Congressman Bailey 


Con- 


| practical and valuable suggestions for their benefit. 


 eanan, By Rabbi Gustav Gottheil 


Dyke, of Princeton; 
Dwight Hillis, of Plymouth Church. 


Washington and England. 


in Latin countries. 





| SPRING HATS FROM PARIS 


and summer months. 


| CHARACTERISTIC FEMININE TYPES—No. }. 
FRONTISPIECE showing the first of this excellent series, which the Bazar will 


Mr. Shinn has pictured the American suburban 
shopper under circumstances which are especially trying to her nerves. 


present during the coming weeks. 


Miss Pool’s serial, 
Paper Patterns ; 


‘**The Meloon Farm” 
some timely receipts ; 


Tear” 


housewives and mothers. 


TH second paper of the Bazan's great series, ‘‘ Women of the Bible,” illustrated by Mr. 
Frauk V.Du Mond. This paper will be followed by a contribution from his Eminence 
Cardinal Gibbons, on ‘* The Blessed Virgin Mary.” 


pear in the near future, are to be written by Bishop Hurst; Bishop Doane; 


Other contributions to the series, to ap- 
; Dr. Henry Van 


President W. H. P. Faunce, of Brown University; and Dr. Newell | 


| MRS. FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. A Study 


by leading | ; ; ‘ . see 
a caer | AX exceedingly interesting paper on the home life and personality of one of America’s 
most popular women authors, illustrated with photographs of Mrs. Burhett’s homes in 


THE CELIBACY OF THE PRIESTHOOD. By Monsignor Sebastian Martinelli 


T= great Cutholic prelate writes for the Bazar a very interesting paper on a subject 
now timely, in view of the Pope’s recent decision as to the marriage of Catholic priests 


THE COMPLETE BACHELOR. By Oliver Onions 
T= second instalment of Mr. Onions’s brilliant dialogue, illustrated by Mr. Stanlaws. 


TW O pages of photographs illustrating the latest models in hats for the coming spring 
Accompanying these is an article giving the latest millinery 
news fo women whose thoughts are already turning to Easter bonnets. 


By Everett Shinn 


N addition to these features there will be in the next Bazar the usual instalment of 
; an excellent presentation of the Bazar’s Cut 


and various suggestions for needle-women. Dr, 
Grace Peckham Murray contributes another paper on ** 


How to Meet Life’s Wear and 


and still retain one’s charm. The humorous page will be. as usual, entirely up to 
date, and the various departments in the Bazar will be filled with practical suggestions to 





| of his plea. But he knows his man: the 
next of kin had no objection to buying a 
mere ‘ parcel of land” and getting public 
credit for a generous action, but it is a dif- 
ferent thing when it is a question of mar- 
riage and the disturbance of his family 
plans. He declines to redeem, ‘“‘lest he 
should mar his own inheritance.” He is 
clearly nervous lest the other might retreat 
from a rash offer if time were given to think 
of it; thus he draws his shoe from his foot 
—accepted symbol for closing a bargain— 
and bids Boaz redeem the land. Boaz with 
concealed delight lets himself be held to his 
offer, and calls upon the assessors to witness 
that he takes the land and the hand of Ruth. 
They rise from their seats and overwhelm 
him with congratulations and good wishes 
for married life and offspring. 

So an idylli¢ conclusion is reached. Ruth 
is lifted out of obscurity into a great mar- 
riage and a happy family life, and it has all 
come about through the tender boldness of 
Naomi. When all her natural hopes had 

Naomi bow over again in the life 








WOMEN OF THE BIBLE 


RUTH THE GLEANER 


(Continued from page 131). 


of her younger friend. Feminine sentiment 
of the city is all with Boaz and his foreign 
bride; and the story ends, as an idyl of wo- 
men may well end, in baby worship. When 
the first-born is seen the women present catch 
it up, and spontaneously fall into procession 
—just as when Sigurd was born in the land 
of the Helper; they carry the child to Grand- 
mamma Winsome with loud rejoicings: 


For thy danghter-in-law, which loveth thee, 
Which is better to thee than seven sons, 
Hath borne him. 


We hardly need to be told that Naomi took 
the child and laid it in her bosom and be- 
came nurse to it. The family she thought | 
she had seen perish has been restored to the 
genealogies of Israel; for baby Obed lives 
to become the father of Jesse, and Jesse is 
father to the great King David. And in the 
genealogical tables of St. Matthew, the Mo- 
abitess who left her people for love of Na- 
omi is duly named as an ancestress of the 
Messiah himself. 
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Stern Bros 


direct attention to an 


Entirely New 
Paris Corset 


differing materially 
from any 
heretofore offered 


of which 
they have just received 
a second shipment 


In addition 
later importations of 
their celebrated 


Classique 
Corsets 


of exclusive materials, 

in models 

specially designed for 

the present mode of dress 


West 23d St.N. Y. 


o, tomnt o 


Ladies’ 
Furnishings. 
Dimity, Piqué, Zephyr Waists, 


All-over embroidered fronts 
Fancy White Lawn Waists. 
Paris Lingerie, 
Hand Embroidered Underwear 
Dressing Sacques, Corsets, 
Bridal Trousseaux. 


Ko i9th ot. 


NEW YORK 








A New and Enlarged Edition 


BRITON 


anD BOER 


Both Sides of the Question 

In addition to the nine papers 
by eminent writers included in 
the first edition, the present vol- 
ume contains three papers which 
bring the discussion of the ques- 
tion absolutely up to date. The 
new features are: “ England, the 
Transvaal, and the European 
Powers,” “ Great Britain on the 
War Path,” and “Sir Redvers 
Buller.” Pictures of Dr. Leyds, 
Sir Redvers Buller, Lord Kitch- 
ener, Lord Roberts, and Gen- 
eral Gatacre have been added 
to the illustrations. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. Many 
Illustrations and a Map. Price 
same as first edition, $1.25 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers. 








COE'S ECZEMA CURE SI tnccucm. to. cievenns, 0 


Co., ¢ Cleveland, 0. 
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INGLE-NOOK WITH DIAMOND-PANED WINDOW 


UITE the loveliest window I know forms almost 
the entire end of a living-room in the country. 
It is some three feet wide and twenty long, and 
it looks directly into a grove of ouks, so that 
until the winter has well set in the browns and 
yellows of the leaves are there to delight one with their 
beautiful and mellow tones. Such a window jutting on 
to a crowded street could not have been invested with its 
present charm. It might have been a convenient place 
for spying upon the passer-by, but never a retreat for 
writing. And had it looked on the sea, it might have 
been spoiled by a glare now and then, to say nothing of 
other distractions. But the presence of the woods en- 





THICK LEADED GLASS TO DISGUISE AN UGLY VIEW 


sured repose, and promised with every change of scason 
some new beauty. 

Woodland, window, table, flowers, and even the brass 
desk ornaments, formed a special composition in them- 
selves, no one part being out of the picture. -And every 
window should, I think, be treated in this same way— 
made part of the outside of a house or part of the inside, 
or part of both, as this was made 

When the view from a window 1s ugly, or a necessity 
arises for protecting ourselves from the gaze of the passer 
by, a broad out-of-door treatment of windows is impossi- 
ble; and this brings us to a consideration never to be neg- 
lected—that of their outlook. Does the window open on 
to woods; a lovely country, back yards, city streets, or 
city courts? Do we want to look out of the window—in 
other words, make its view part of our daily experience 
in the pleasurable emotions, as our walls, our pictures, 
and our firesides are—or do we, without sacrificing light 
and air, want to make it act as a screen between us and the 
world outside, concentrating our interests in-doors? And 
again, does the window bring us sunshine or only a cold 
northern light? 

When for any reason the outside world, as in most city 
houses, presents no allurements, and when it is necessary 
to protect ourselves from curious eyes, we must go to 
work in a different way. It used to be the fashion to 
have curtains alone protect us, but leaded-glass windows 
have in many cases taken their place. n one of the 
large downtown clubs, for instance, a succession of win- 
dows looks out on the roofs of various buildings, on many 
of which the families of the janitors dry their clothe 
The older part of the club had only plate-glass in the 
windows and heavy curtains, but the new part was finish- 
ed with leaded-glass panes, so that the roofs and the chim- 
ney-pots, and even the drying clothes, ceased to be ugly, 
and with a little imagination might easily have been 
taken for the turrets of a neighboring castle, the clothes 
as flags flying from them! Light was not sacrificed; in- 
deed, these windows excluded less light than the plate- 
glass with the heavy draperies 

One of the illustrations gives a leaded-glass window in 
a city house, the room being so small that every passage 
in front of it brought the individual so near the window 
that all the passers-by and all the opposite neighbors were 
treated to a full view. Curtains would have excluded 
light and air. The leaded panes served every purpose so 
far as the securing of privacy was concerned. They were 
certainly pretty to look at. A wooden shelf across the 
sash, and supported on cleets, held small pots of flowers 
that added to the genera) feeling of cheerfulness, so that 
while no purpose of the window was neglected, the win- 
dow wa made interesting in itself. Such a window might 
be made to swing on a pivot, or slit in half to open out 
like one of those in old English cottages. 

Old houses throughout the country have bay-windows 
added as an afterthought. We all know how unseemly 
they can be—ugly inside and out. How to treat such 
windows, in dining-rooms especially, perplexes many a 
housekeeper. As with others considered, the outlook must 
be thought of—a pretty view must be regarded, while 
one that is bad must be hidden. In some cases the win 
dows, then, must be leaded. The lower part of the window 
can be furnished with a window-seat and cushions. Or 
the windows themselves could be cut in two and made to 
open out, their sills filled with flowers. The illustration 
will show how this can be done. 

Another clever idea has been carried into effect ina New 
York house. Narrow shelves three inches wide have been 
put on the jamb which forms the frame of the bay. These 
shelves are enclosed in glass with leaded panes. The 
zlass might be omitted when economy must be practised 

ne set of these shelves is fitted with cups and sau 
cers, the other with bits of silver, old spoons, porringers, 
and small pitchers. A window-seat runs round the bay. 
The two side sashes have been transformed into a win 
dow garden of ferns, like those built out of many houses 
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LEADED GLASS WITH FLOWEK-SHELF ACROSS 


Only the central sash has been left free, since from that 
point only is there a good view. When one does not want 
window-seats, flowers might be put on shelves running 
from the floor up to the window-panes, so that the small 
ferneries are made to seem part of a plan extending up 
from the floor, and all green. On the central pane, if the 


view is bad, coats of arms and other designs might be 
stencilled, or leaded glass be placed, the aim being to keep 
light and transparent effects. A wide shelf might be 
built, and on this a brass jar bolding a growing plant 
or branch—something that would extend its arm over the 
central pane and break the line. 

LILLig HAMILTON FRENCH. 





COZY-CORNER WITH CURTAINS AND VALANCE RUFFLE 
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SQUABS WITH MUSHROOMS 
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\VE six plump and fat squabs, 

which will make a good allow 

ance for six persons. Clean, dtaw 

in the same way as with chickens, 

only leaving the head, which 
should be carefully folded under the wing. 
Put the liver inside. Parboil quarter of 
a pound of bacon cut in small dice. Put 
in the saucepan 1 table-spoonful of butter, 
and then the bacon. Cook for five min 
utes; remove the bacon. Put the squabs 
in the gravy of the bacon; leave them until 
of a golden color, turning them so as to be 
brown all over. Remove from the sauce 
pan, and take off half of the gravy. 

Now put in the pan 1 table-spoonful of 
flour, stir constantly for five minutes, so as 
to have it brown, and put the squabs back 
again. Pour over it 14 pints of good 
stock, 2 pinches of pepper, and 1 pinch of 
salt. Add a bouquet composed of 8 sprigs 
of parsley, 1 sprig of celery, 1 clove, and 
half a bay-leaf. Cover the saucepan 

Take 1 pint of very small onions 
When peeled parboil them for ten min- 
utes, and drain well. Put in another 
saucepan 1 table-spoonful of butter. When 














light brown, and add them to the squabs 
The squabs are done twenty-five minutes 
after the stock has been put in, if you 
have a moderate fire. Fifteen minutes 
only are required to cook the onions with 
the squabs. Have ready 1 pound of 
mushrooms; add them four minutes before 
serving. Take off the squabs, remove the 
twine, and arrange as tastefully as possible 
on a round platter, with the mushrooms 
and onions between. 

Now the next thing is to see to your 
gravy. If any fat shows, skim it off with 
a spoon, and while it is boiling hot pour it 
over the dish of squabs with the silk 
strainer. 

This dish must be served very hot. That 
is its most essential feature. No matter 
how perfectly you may have prepared it, 
unless dish and contents reach the table 
steaming hot it will be a failure. 

It makes x very good game course in a 
dinner or for luncheon. For a late supper 
it is also a delicious novelty. This meth- 
od of preparing adds a fine flavor to the 
squabs, and makes them quite tender. 

















melted put the onions in it. Let them 
cook in the butter until they are a good 


ARRANGED ON 


THE FOK SEKVING 


PLATTER, READY 


The onions and mushrooms with the birds 
make a most effective combination. 
Maria Bray. 




















TOWN VS. COUNTRY 


VII. 

The Correspondence | (Mrs. Tom Hughes, 
of Mrs, Arthur | | wife of the fore- 
Meickieham, wife | with her most physician of 
of the ‘amous sister Fulham — Centre, 
banker of New Connecticut. 
York 


Tas Oaxs, Foruam Centux, January 21, 1900. 
To Mrs. Arthur Meickleham: 


Y pearest Lavra,—And just when 
you especially wanted your Sun- 
day letter it failed you! I am so 
sorry! I must speak first of Gladys 
and your startling, and to me alto- 

gether delightful, discovery, and then I will 
explain why I disappointed you. 

f am, and shall be, impatient until you 
and Gladys understand each other, and all 
is made plain for the young people. No 
words can tell you, my best of sisters, how 
happy your letter has made me. I am de- 
lighted that Gladys’s future looks to me so 
fair and so likely to bring out her best quali- 
ties. I am relieved from an apprehension 
which has often made me anxious lest she 
should marry either a foreigner and so be 
lost to us all, or so rich and fashionable a 
man that she would fall into the absorbing 
whirl which turns so many sweet women 
into social machines. With her position and 
education, and so congenial and cultivated 
a husband, she will have opportunity to ex- 
press herself and do her share in sweetening 
and purifying the atmosphere around her. 
I shall be disappointed if her name does not 
become a synonym for all that is lovely and 
elevating among the young city matrons. 

But my chief joy in — letter was in the 
survival of your own ideals. Dearcst Laura, 
it is such a great comfort to me to see you 
and Arthur true to the old fundamental 
ground-work which we have always held to 
be the very root of.a woman’s happiness, 
and that, after all your brilliant life brings to 
you, you count the old fond co-operative 
unity of a man and his wife the best thing 
the world contains. 

I tried to write to you as usual, but we 
were really overwhelmed with hurried work 
for a temporary hospital which Tom and 
Dr. Treadwell have undertaken for the re- 
lief of Factorytown. There was no other 
way to attempt to check the diphtheria, and 
the children were really dying of foul air 
and no nursing as much as from the dis- 
ease. The authorities have given us the 
needed license. The other doctors, now 
thoroughly frightened, have aro us. We 
have rented an ambitious building called 
‘The Folly,” and about fifty of the towns- 
women have united to equip the wards and 
kitchens. 

We have worked night and day, and the 
hospital opened yesterday with ten little 
sufferers, whom their mothers left with a 
pathetic mixture of fear and gratitude in 
their hearts. We have four trained nurses, 
and Dr. Treadwell has volunteered as resi- 
dent physician. 

This last gift to the good cause gives me 
a great deal of anxiety. He is such a splen- 
did fellow, so fine in character and so mag- 
netic that he literally draws people to him. 
He is such an investigator that he cannot 
walk quietly in the known paths, but must 
discover for himself. He is al! the time mak- 
ing ‘“‘cultures” from these terrible germs, 
and his microscope is a constantly absorbing 
interest. He is so sure that new discoveries 
mean new help to mankind. He has spent 
several nights already in the most stifling 
places, trying to save lives by playing doc- 
tor and nurse and sanitary inspector all at 
once, and is in constant danger. Now that 
he lives at the hospital, he will make no 
visits. 

You ask about his intimacy in our house- 
hold as influencing Lois. Like you with 
young Dexter, I have taken his being so 
much with us as a matter of course, and 
never troubled my heart with questions. 
But now I do think of it a great deal. No 
girl could fail to admire, and, to judge by 
myself, love him, and I look at Lois very 
anxiously, and think I see tokens of patient 
resolve and endurance in her steadfast face. 

On Thursday, Treadwell dined with us, for 
the last time for an indefinite period. As he 
bade us ‘‘ Good-night ” he looked around the 
room, which is still bright with Christmas 
greenery and cheery with its glowing fire, 
and said, ‘‘It will be spring-time when I 
come again, and the fire will be out, I am 
afraid.” A very pale face looked out of the 
window to watch him walk down the street, 
and Lois’s lips trembled as she kissed me. 
The duty in an improvised hospital like ours 
will be so different than in an organized es- 
tablishment. The resident physician will 
be perpetually on duty and in constant con- 
tact with the disease. 

Three ludies will each day supervise, and 
we have consented that Lois shall take her 
turn. The administrative part is isolated and 
believed to be safe, and the nurses will thus 
be relieved from all responsibility outside of 
the wards, and have no contact with this 
part of the building. 

My heart aches and yearns to call to Lois 
to come back as she goes to this work, but 
she pled strongly, and her father thinks it 
right, and his allowing his daughter to go 
gives courage to others. She is going in the 
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very footsteps of her dear grandmother, 
and there can be no doubt of our responsi- 
bility toward these poor people and their 
dying children. I stifle my pain by trying 
to hear an uplifting tender voice say, ‘ Inas- 
much as ye have done it unto one of the least 
“ these my brethren, ye have done it unto 
e.” 


Tom has sent our babies to their grand 
mother Hughes, with old Mary in charge 
On that breezy ridge they will be safe from 
infection, but the sun seems to shine less 
brightly since they left us. What soothes a 
tired mother like one of those spontaneous, 
impulsive caresses which bring the tender 
we arms tight about us with that de- 
ightful sense of clinging appropriation ? 
When Tottie rushes in and half strangles 
me, and says, ‘‘My own dear mummie,” I 
feel as if I had received a strengthening 
cordial. 

These are the times which bring out the 
value of good neighborhood, and weigh 
heavily in the argument of ‘‘ Town es. Coun 
try.” In the city you would read with pain 
the reports of the health boards and grieve 
at the long lists of deaths. But the city is 
rich enough to care for its poor. Your hos- 
pitals cannot take infectious diseases, and 
personally you cannot reach them. It makes 
you sorry in a distant way, but lays no per- 
sonal claim on you. Here we know the 
names and even the faces of many. The 
factory-hands send their wives to us as char- 
women, and their daughters are seamstresses 
and shop-girls. Often we know the chil 
dren. It isa matter of personal. pain and 
responsibility to us. This visitation is upon 
them, and the peril is one that we share in 
common. You would enjoy seeing the 
warmth with which all have opened their 
purses and taken from their stores of ev 
ery needful thing. We could not wait to 
have things made, and, to begin with, robbed 
our linen and china closets, even stole from 
the children’s bureaus and wardrobes. My 
Peggie came to her father with her best 
doll ‘‘ for the little girls who were getting 
well.” She had overheard us talking of a 
convalescent ward and need for playthings. 
This epidemic will do us more good than a 
mission, All forms of religious belief are 
busy together. 

We are all disposed to give not only our 
energies and prayers to the relief of this 
trouble, but if it were not for Tom’s steady 
influence to the contrary we would become 
morbidly and unhealthily absorbed in it. 
He begs and insists that we attend to all 
useful and important matters, irrespective 
of our fears onal sympathies. 

The town-improvement association was 
eager to distinguish itself, and earlier in the 
winter held many meetings. We are to have 
a new railway station. “‘Wii:y should Ful- 
ham Centre fall below any town on the New 
England roads?” We are to be modern, up 
to date, and distinctly beautiful. Lately the 
meetings have been postponed, and when 
held there has been no quorum. Yesterday, 
by perseverance, a full quota of members 
were brought together to decide about what 
trees we should plant in April. We area 
shamefully shadeless town, considering that 
we belong to Connecticut. 

The dignity of old Madame Doty, who is 
our president, is absolutely sublime. I never 
was intended for co-operative work with my 
sister women on public issues. I cannot get 
used to the endless arguments and the ex- 
treme tenacity about trifles. Our new boule- 
vard ought to make a splendid driveway 
one of these days. The special question be- 
fore the meeting was what manner of trees 
we should plant there. Weare going down 
to posterity on the result. Oh, if you had 
been with me! Your diplomatic training 
might have helped matters. My irresistible 
impulse was to add to the flame by asking 
questions which my sense of humor raised 
as the debate waxed warm. 

One sentimental lady pleaded for lindens; 
then our fine road could bear the honored 
name of the famous German drive. The 
flames of patriotism soon quenched this 
proposition—‘‘ the maple.” I fled while an 
irascible old lady inveighed against foreign 
trees and names, and vehemently demanded 
that ‘‘ American trees rooted in American 
soil” should cast their shadows over our 
children. I was absolutely eager to ask that 
our children might be nourished with the 
sap, but feeling my danger, crept out in 
haste. It is in these things that we feel the 
bondage of provincialism; but all the same, 
when the trees are grown, and on some hot 
July day shall cast their lovely shadows over 
the broad street, they will be our trees; we, 
the * Auxiliary Town Council,” will have 
given this touch of beauty to our fellow-citi- 
zens, and they will call us blessed. 

Tom was enchanted when I told him of 
the fiery excitement of the meeting. ‘‘ Cap- 
ital!” he said, “‘capital! Diphtheria will not 
be spoken of at dinner to-night, and the mo- 
thers will forget to inspect the children’s 
throats. It it better for us all than any 
tonic I could prescribe.” 

I write you all this, Laura dear, to show 
you that we have not lost our mental equi- 
poise, and that you may not have too many 
anxious thoughts for us. 

Remember that I am eager for every word 
about my dear Gladys. 

Lovingly yours, 
Emma Hueues. 
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YOUNG 


GRONGE GOT 


ANSWER TUE SIMPLE 
UNrrep STATES OF 


QUESTION, 
AMERICA?” 


AN 

Tuk Grocer 
new clerk? 

CUSTOMER. 


ESTIMATE. 
W hat do you think of my 


Cross “He gets too much 
salary.” 

Tue Grocer. ‘Too much salary? Why, 
I pay him only three dollars a week.” 

Cross Customer. ‘‘ Three! When I an- 
swered vour question | thought you paid the 
man about fifty cents.’ 

—————_—_ 
PROOF OF IT 

NIXON Would you call Dickson a con- 
trary man? 

Funpensercer. “ Contrary? Why, that 
man would try to toboggan up hill!” 


PRIZE COMIC PHOTOGRAPH 














WASHINGTON’S SURPRISING 
HIMSELF INTO DISFAVORK WITH HIS TUTOR WHEN HE FAILED TO 
“Wo was 





A SURPRISED 


PARTY 
Prize—By L. C. CogesHaLu, 
COLORADO 


Finest 
DENVER 


IT HAS BEEN DONE 

* Do you suppose that any sort of cultiva- 
tion can change a fruit tree into a nut tree?’ 
asked Cawker 

“| should think not,” replied Cumso 

But see how the jokers have changed 

George Washington’s cherry -tree into a chest- 
put 


, me, -< 








Retexz Newell-\? co, 
IGNORANCE. 


rme FIRST PRESIDENT OF THE 





A DIPLOMATIC 
Youne Wi..ypoy (who has been informed that 


PROPOSAL. 


“mama” does not favor his 


suit), “’ WILL YOU—OH, WILL YOU BE MY—MY MOTHER-IN-LAW?” 








SOCIAL 
intelope. “‘ Iv REALLY 18 VERY WARM, Miss Ostricn 
A FAN 
Miss Ostrich. “‘OW NO, THANK YOU, REALLY! 


The 
you 


A GROSS INSULT. 


Mrs. Diwpieton. ‘I want you to get an- 
other doctor right off.” 

Dimp.eton. “ What's the matter with this 
one?” 

Mrs. Drupieton. ‘‘ What do you sup: 
pose he said about baby? He told me I must 
treat him like a human being!” 


os 


THE TEST OF FORTITUDE. 


‘* Talk about the old Stoics, that man Steele 
could give them ten torments and then dis- 
count them.” 

“What makes you think so?” 

““Why, I saw him when he came out of 
the milliner’s to-day after paying his wife’s 
bill, and he looked just as usual, JI assure 
you he did.” 


COMMITTED TO IT. 


Tue Warrress. “It looks as if the new 
boarder is going to stay.” 

Tue Mistress. ‘I noticed that he helped 
himself twice to the prunes.” 








ERRORS 


LET ME BRING 


I'VE JUST EATEN THREE.” 


THE CAUSE OF THE DISTURBANCE. 


‘Whoa! Whoa, there! Confound it, 
whoa!” some one vociferated. 

“Get up! Get up,I say! Come, g’lang, 
darn you!” shouted the same voice, a minute 
or two later. 

“Somebody seems to be having difficulty 
with his team,” I observed to Mrs. Newcome, 
upon whom I was calling. 

She assented with a nervous little nod, and 
cast a frightened glance at the window. 

‘* Well, balk, then! Grow roots and stay 
here! I wouldn't move if I were you,” re- 
marked the voice, beginning in a frenzied 
roar, and dying away in pathetic expostula- 
tion. 

‘*Excuse me for a moment, Mrs. New- 
come,” I said, “and I'll step out and see if I 
can’t get that fellow and his balky horse 
away from here.” 

“No, no, no!” she cried, springing to her 
feet, and extending her fluttering hands as 
though to keep me back by main strength. 

hy, what is it?” I asked, my curiosity 
getting the better of my politeness as a 
volume of objurgation and profanity came 
through the window in an entirely unex- 
= edition. ‘ 

**It's—it’s only Mr. Newcome practising 
in the alley with his new automobile,” she ex- 
plained, tearfully. 





CONCERNING GEORGE 

** Pa,” said Bobby, ‘‘teacher told us in 
school to-day that George Washington didn't 
cut down his father's cherry-tree.” 

** Didn't, hey?” said Mr. Caustick. ‘* Well, 
that simply confirms my remark of the other 
night, when I suid that great men are be 
coming celebrated for what they don't say or 
do. or instance, there’s William Tell. he 
only thing that made him celebrated was 
shooting an apple off his son’s head. That 
act endeared him to every childish heart asa 
sort of medieval Buffalo Bill or Old Hawk- 
eye. Now they tell us he didn’t shoot at any 
apple, or hide any arrows in his breast to 
‘kill thee, tyrant, had I slain my boy.’ 
Therefore he is celebrated for not doing 
these things. 

“General Stark is famous because he 
didn’t say anything about Molly Stark’s 
being a widow to-night. That Scotch girl— 
I forget her name—is famous because she 
didn’t hear the pipes at Lucknow. And 
now the great George didn’t cut down any 
cherry-tree, or have any little hatchet, or ‘go 
to his father’s arms, noble boy,’ or perform 
any of those old hallowed feats that used to 
make us want to kick him.” 

** But, pa,” said Bobby, ‘‘ he couldn't teli 
a lie, could he?” 

“I don’t know, my boy,” said Mr. Caus- 
tick. ‘‘1 never heard that he did tell any 
himself. But this fact seems to be assured— 
he has been the inspiration of some very able 
efforts in that line.” 


DURING THE AVALANCHE. 
Professor Walkup. ‘* Dear me, I wisn 
ROLLING-STONES GATHERED Moss!” 

















